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SWITZERLAND AND THE ALPS. 





BY HENRY J. VERNOR. 





We could compare it to nothing but the white 
walls of some gigantic city, with its battlements 
‘ih Dy = ) and towers, stretching along the vast horizon, 
ih er Y afitpe st = 4 and shining in thesetting sun. ‘It is the New 
f i / Ma ay! (i Jerusalem!’ we cried, in our enthusiasm. 
Wf; YY That was our first view of the Jura Alps—a 
range hardly Swiss, and scarcely conceded to 
be Alps, in’ the eriti¢al sense. They are partly 
French and. partly German, beginning on the 
froutier of France and Switzerland, on the 
southeast, and_ stretching northeast until lost 
beyond. Lake Constance, in Germany. The 
Alps proper are confined to the Bernese Alps, 
north of Lake Geneva, with Interlaken as their 
centre, and to the Savoy Alps, on the south of 
that lake, including Mont Blanc—‘the mon- 
arch of mountains’’—as Byron calls it. But. 
Mont Blanc, after all, is so buttressed in by 
lower heights, which crowd close up to it, that. 
you only see the top, and do not realize its. 
enormous size. But, in the Bernese Alps, the 
view of the Jungfrau, as seen from the Wengern 
Alp, has not this drawback. The Wengern Alp, 
itself is seven thousand feet high, and you. 
look across a deep valley, to see the Jungfrau 
UR first view of the Alps was from the { range rising on the opposite side, fourteen thou- 
heights above Lyons. It had been a day of rain ; ; sand feet intothe air. Stretching, with its colossal 
but, in the afternoon, the sky cleared, and we ; battlements, along the horizon, white with eternal 
went up to the hill of Fourvitres, on the north snow, it gives one an idea of immensity such as 
of the city, to see the view. Suddenly, what } no other mountain-range we have ever beheld. 
had seemed an ocean of tempest-tossed clouds, § Travelers generally approach the Bernese Alps 
to the eastward, began to change, as in some } from Basle; and, on the whole, there is no better 
fairy phantasmagoria. Jutting headlands came { way. We took this route. The first halt is 
out; deep valleys opened up; white summits } usually at Zurich, and there we stajd several 
soared into the sky; black fathomless abysses } days, making excursions up and down the lake. 
opened beneath terrific precipices. It was near} From Zurich, we drove to Interlaken. This 
ade and, as the wllsde ott declined, the whole ; we found to be a sort of fishionable watering- 
scene became illuminated with color. The heights} place, dropped down on a plain between high 
shone like opals; the chasms turned to purple } mountains, and corn evar hot by day, though 
amethyst; the faces of the vast cliffs glowed as { cool enough at night. It possesses no very greut 
if living rubies. Over all and above all, two or { attraction in itself; but the hotels are-good, and 
three peaks, snow-crowned, shot into the heavens. } the price, especially “en pension,’ comparatively - 
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from a considerable stream, though 
hardly one to be called a river, that 
plunges, without break, down the cliff, 
which is between eight and nine hundred 
feet high. The water leaves the top in 
a solid mass, but, long before reaching 
the bottom, is dissipated into spray. 
Travelers are generally disappointed at 
first. But, though not a Niagara, the 
Staubbach is one of the most picturesque 
waterfalls in the world, and leaves an 
impression on the imagination never to 
be forgotten. 

We left the carriage, at a little inn 
not far from the Staubbach, and took 
horses to ascend the Wengern Alp. The 
horses were but little better than ponies, 
and, at the first steep rise, the guide 
coolly informed us that it was customary 
to dismount and walk, the work being 
too hard for the animals. It grew hot- 
ter and hotter, as the day advanced ; 
and, if there is a hot place anywhere, 
it is to be found on a Swiss mountain, 
when the sun shines unclouded down, at 





THE STAUBBACH AND VALLEY UF LAUTERBRUNNEN. 


cheap. It is, however, the best point from which 
to visit the famous Falls of the Staubbach, in } 
the valley of Lauterbrunnen, and to cross the ; 
Wengern Alp; and, therefore, no tourist in 
Switzerland, however hurried, should fail to go 
there, in order at least to see the Jungfrau in its 
glory. 

It was on a fine morning, in early August, 
that we left our hotel at Interlaken, to drive 
through the valley of the Lauterbrunnen to the 
Staubbach. The valley itself is often little 
better than a narrow pass, on either side of 
which the hills rise almost precipitously. The 
air was slightly damp, as in all such mountain- 
valleys, and full of the resinous fragrance of 
pines. A fresh exhilarating breeze was blowing. 
Occasionally we heard, far away, the soft tink- 
ling of cow-bells. The twitter of birds was all } 
around us, the gurgle of running water, the 
rustle of leaves. Now and then, the strange 
melody ofan Alpine horn rose and died in the 
distance. Our spirits were of the highest. 
Suddenly, turning a corner, we saw, high up on 
the face of an enormous cliff, a thin wavering 
line, like a bit of lace stirred by the wind, 
floating out on the air, and terminating, as it 
descended, far below, in ‘‘ a dust of silver spray,”’ 
a3 some writer has poetically said. This was the 
famous Staubbach waterfall. 











The cataract. if we may call it such, comes } 


high-noon in August. We were not 
sorry, therefore, after a toilsome ascent 


of several hours, most of the time on foot, to 


reach the chalet on the summit;»where we were 
to take lunch. Here, the. magnificent view of 
which we have already spoken fully compen- 
sated us for our fatigde. After refreshing our- 
selves with cutlets of chamois and other eatables, 
we flung ourselves on the grass outside, under 
the shade of some pines, and gave ourselves 
up, for’an hour or more, to the sublime spectacle 
before us. 

We had not been there long, however, before 
we heard what appeared to be distant thunder, 
though the sun was shining brightly and not 
a cloud was seen anywhere. We called to our 
guide for an explanation. ‘It is the avalanche,” 
he said. ‘Look, and I will show you one.’”’ He 
pointed, as he spoke, to a cliff, high up in the 
region of eternal snow, on the opposite range of 
mountains, probably ten thousand feet above the 
sea, and miles and miles away. We followed the 
direetion of his staff, and saw what seemed a puff 
of flour, blown from a quill, shooting out from 
the precipitous side of the meuntain. ‘It looks 
small,’’ he said, ‘‘ but it is tons and tons of ice and 
snow—enough to bury a chflet, if not a village. 
Listen, and you'll hear the noise, in a minute 
more.’ As he spoke, there came a sullen 
smothered detonation, and we recognized the 
muffled sound which we had thought distant 
thunder. We waited awhile, when there came 
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another puff, and another distant reverberation. , ‘And you say the glacier moves,” asked one 
* You see,’ said our guide, and he wiped .the ; of the ladies of our party, addressing the guide: 
perspiration from his brow as he spoke, ‘the; ‘this enormous mass, millions on millions of 
sun is hot, here in Switzerland, in the middle > tons of ice and snow, and miles on miles long?” 
of the day in August; it melts the snow and} « Yes,’’ was the reply; ‘every year, it is seen 
ice overhanging the precipices; the mass slides, 3 to come further and further down. In some 
topples over, and, puff! you have an avalanche.” } parts of Switzerland, the advancing glaciers 

We had read a great deal about avalanches, have swallowed up once arable fields, and have 
and heard how they had frequently buried ; even devoured villages.” 
unsuspecting travelers; but we had never quite ; She looked far up the narrow mountain-valley, 
realized before exactly what they were, or how } where the glacier wound in and out, sinuous and 
they happened. We had often wished to see} narrow, and then turned away with a shudcer, 
«ue. Now we turned to one of our companions, ; saying: 
and said: “Why, we have seen hundreds of; «Jt is like some horrible gigantic snake. 
avalanches at home.’’ For the process going on} I cannot bear to look at it.’’ 
before our eyes was exactly the process that; We had, up on the Wengern Alp, realized what 
goes on, only on an infinitesimally small scale,}an avalanche was: wé now realized what a 
every year, from the roofs of houses and barns} glacier was. Just as the avalanche was, on a 
in New England, when the winter snow begins} larger scale, the same thing as the fall of snow 
to melt, and the crust of ice and sleet over-} and ice that overhangs the eaves of a barn or 
lapping the eaves breaks off and tumbles down. house, so the glacier, on an even vaster scale, 
In the jatter case, it is a few pounds only that} was like the slipping downward of the snow and 
fall, and nobody is ever hurt, even if hit. So} ice that had lain on the roof all winter. 
we think nothing of it. But, when tens of | How often, as a boy, had we watched the 
thousands of tons topple over from a precipitous } process. For months the chill mass had lain 
cliff for five thousand feet of sheer 
descent, sometimes burying whole vil- 
lages fathoms-deep, it is a different mat- 
ter. Then you have an avalanche, and 
not a mere snowslide. And yet the big- 
gest avalanche, after all, is only a simple 
snowslide. 

From the Wengern Alp, we descended, 
on the other side, to the village of Grin- 
delwald, where we saw our first glacier. 
The latter part of the journey was but e 
repetition of the earlier. As our guide 
had then told us that it was cruel for 
anyhody but a lady to ride up the 
steepest places, so now he informed us 
that the strain on the fore-legs of a 
horse was too great in the descent. 
Commend us to a Swiss for impudence, 
in fleecing a ‘forestiere.” We found 
our carriage waiting for us at Grindel- 
wald, having driven around from the 
Stanbhach. But we delayed setting out, 
although the day was rapidly fading— 
and the sun sets early, in those Alpine 
valleys— until we had inspected the 
glacier. There it lay, quite filling up 
the valley between the mountains, 
s»reading out like a vast ice-meadow 
directly in front of us, and stretching 
far off and up, until almost lost in the 
mist that was now fast gathering about 











the higher elevations. 
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there, frozen fast. But, when the warm days of; Geology tells us that large portions of the 
spring set in, it began to melt, not only on the} northern United States once had their glacial 
surface, but below; to slide slowly down the } epochs, and that the vast boulders, which we so- 
angle; to overlap the eaves; and finally to tumble : often see scattered on the lowlands, were trans- 
off, avalanche-like. The glacier was but the } ported from the higher hills, and often‘ for 
slipping, down the sides of the mountain, of the ; hundreds of miles, in this way. ‘ How simple,” 
ice and snow deposited there in winter—a sort of 3 we said, with these thoughts in our mind, “are: 
river of ice, flowing imperceptibly, as it were. For, ; the operations of nature, when we understand. 
when heated and loosened by the summer sun, ; them: the same process which pushes the snow 
its own weight pushed it onward: its magni- downward on the roof of a barn, and which we: 
tude and consequent tremendous power enabling hardly notice, is that which, on a larger scale, 
it to carry with it the enormous rocks, often } propels the glacier, and awes us with its power 
weighing tons, that we saw on its aurthos.* and sublimity.” 





THE UNTER SEE, 


We drove back to Interlaken, to a late dinner, } that must be the eidelweiss,” she cried; ‘‘I am 
under the light of the moon. The air was full of 5 sure of it, though I never saw one before.’ Yes, 
aromatic scent: the breeze was cool and invigor- ; the courier said, it was the famous Swiss flower, 
ating; we were all in the highest spirits, in; only found on the highest acclivities, growing 
spite of the exertion of the day. The air of } amid snow and ice, often on the edge of almost 
Switzerland, indeed, is so exhilarating, that one ; inaccessible cliffs, the solitary haunt of the 
can go through fatigue, in ascending and} Alpine eagle. ‘Not unfrequently,’”’ he added, 
(lescending its mountains, that would break one ; “life has been lost in attempting to gather it: 
lown almost anywhere else. . your guide of yesterday brought this in, and he 

The morning after this excursion, our courier ; has doubtless risked his neck to pluck it.” All 
came into our sitting-room, bringing a delicate‘ which hinted at a handsome douceur to the 
wind-blown. flower, which he offered, with a bow guide. as we well knew, and one sufficiently large 
and smile, to the matron of our party. ‘Oh! to enable the courier himself to have a commis- 
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complete which did not take in the lakes, 
large and small, which everywhere diversify 
the mountain-scenery. By many travelers, 
Lake Geneva is regarded as the most im- 
posing. Personally, we prefer Lake Luzerne. 
Standing on the shore, at the town of Lu- 
zerne, you see Pilatus before you, up whose 
craggy mist-enveloped sides, as legend tells 
us, Pilate, an exile, and tormented by re- 
morse, wandered till he died. Turning to 
the left, you behold the Righi, equally grand, 
if not equally terrible. Between the. two, 
stretch the usually placid waters of the lake. 
Nowhere else, even in that magnificent Alpine 
country, is the combination of land and 
water, mountain and lake, so. perfect or so 
picturesque. If you take a steamboat, and 
ascend the lake, you: pass the little chapel, 
on a rocky promontory, marking the. spot 
where Tell leaped on shore, to, escape from 
his captors. In the old time, landing.at the 
head of the lake, you took the diligence, or 
@ post-chaise, to cross the Alps.to Italy, by 
the famous St. Gothard Pass. | But now the 
tunnel has destroyed this. mode of trayel, 
except for the few who care more for scenery 
than for rapid transit. 

These tunnels under the Alps are as won- 
derful in their way, as the Alps themselves, 
sion. But we paid the tax, without a murmur. } The Alps show us nature at her grandest. The 
Indeed, we would never have been forgiven, if} tunnels show us what the human intellect, what 
we had not; for was it not the first eidelweiss; human energy, can do. Of the, two tunnels, 
the fair queen of our party had ever had? the St. Gothard is the more extraordinary, 

We made the tour of all the Alps, that; though not as @ triumph of original genius; 
summer, including Chamouni and Mont Blanc. ; for that of Mont Cenis, it must be remembered, 
We even extended our visit to Italy, crossing by } had first shown the way. The St. Gothard 
the Spliigen Pass, and coming out at Chiavenma, { tunnel is nine and a quarter miles long, and 
with its magnificent chestnut-groves, returning ; takes about twentythree minutes to trayerse. 
by Lake Como and the Gothard Pass. On subse- } You enter it in the chill of apparent winter— 
quent visits, after the tunnel under the Alps was } for snow is all about you; you emerge from it 
built, we went over much of the same ground } to vineyards, chestnut-groves, under the bluest 
again, extending our excursions also to the; of summer skies. Those twentythree minutes 
Bavarian Alps on one hand, and the Austrian / carry you through twenty degrees of climate. 
Alps on the other. We have traversed the } It is like o transformation-scene in an opera. 
awful Via Mala. We have been on the Devil’s} You leave s wild mountain-region, where Alps 
Bridge, where Austrian and French, in the fury on Alps are piled above and around you, at the 
of battle, flung each other over the parapet into i entrance of the tunnel at Gésghenen, and, in Jess 
the horrible abyss below. We have slept at the } than half an hour, are looking over the wide 
hospice on St. Gothard, and caressed the } far-stretching plains of Italy, that bloom before 
famous mastiffs, which here, as well as at St jou like the gardens of the Hesperides. 
Bernard, used to be sent forth to rescue travelers The southern outpost, so to speak, of these 
lost in the snow. We have ascended the Righi; } great Alpine fortresses, is Monte Rosa, and it is 
sailed on the Unter See; stood in the market-{ perhaps the most beautiful single peak of the 
place at Altorf, where Tell shot the apple from | whole region. On favorable days, it is visible 
his son’s head; crossed Lake Geneva; and } at a vast distance, dominating the hither moun- 
descended to Bonnivard’s dungeon, at Chillon. } tains and the illimitable plains beyond. If you 


No notice of the Alpine region would be! watch it till sunset approaches, you will see the 
Vou. XC.—21. 








THE EBENFLUH AND MITTAGHORN, WITH GLACIER. 
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snowy summit become rosy in the fading radi- 
ance, until it glows like some colossal ruby blaz- 
ing in the forefront of Eternity. Hence its name. 

Yet, notwithstanding the splendor of Monte 
Rosa, we always went back, with increasing 
admiration, on every successive visit to Switzer- 
land, to our earlier love, the Jungfrau range, as 
seen from the Wengern Alp. The magnificent 
amphitheatre of mountains and glaciers, that you 
behold there, has no parallel of its kind, even in 


Switzerland. The Eiger; the Monch; the Jung- ; 


frau, with its dazzling Schneehorn and Silber- 
horn; the huge precipices of the Schwarz 
Monch, rising abruptly from the valley ; the wall 


of the Ebenfluh, with its conical peaks, to the : 


left, and its mantle of spotless snow ; the Mittag- 
horn, the Grosshorn, and all the mighty battalions 
of mountains marching on as if to conquer 
unknown worlds. What 
is there like it, in gran- 
deur or sublimity, any- 
where else, what so awe- 
inspiring? Or what that 
gives you such a sense 
of over-mastering and 
eternal power? 

Nor is Grindelwald, 
just over the Wengern, 
less interesting, though 
in a different way. The 
air‘is so delicious, the 
walks so ‘picturesque, 
the distant scenery so 
impressive, that there 
one is sure to fall in 
love with Switzerland, 
as elsewhere one learns 
to admire it. It is a’ 
climb of about an hour 
and a quarter to the 
upper glacier at Grin- 
delwald. Three gigantic 
mountains bound the 
valley on the south: the 
Eiger, thirteen thousand 
feet, or so, high, and the 
Schneckhorn and Wet- 
terhorn, each more than 
twelve thousand feet; 
and between these lie 
the two glaciers, the 
upper and lower. These 
glaciers form the source 
of the Black Seutschine, 
that runs through the 
Grindelwald valley. An 
artificial ice-grotte, 





} renewed every year, is shown here to strangers, 
who never cease to wonder at the lovely colors ot 
the ice, and its transparency and thickness. At 
the end of the grotto is a boudoir, “ quite large 
enough to make love in,’’ as a lady of our party 
said. “If,” said a gentleman, ‘the temperature 
is not too discouraging.’’ On that first visit, we 
‘ drove back to Interlaken in the moonlight, as we 
; have said; and it was like fairy-land, or a bit 
‘ out of the islands of the blest. 

We recall another drive equally memorable. 
, The valley was bathed in sunset; the Seutschine 
} dashed along its rocky bed: on either hand the 
; beautiful green pastures ; and above all, receding 


eS Oe 


‘in the distance, rising, one above another, like 
: stairs to Paradise, the illimitable mountains. At 
; last the sun went down.  Sudienly, one of our 
: party exclaimed: ‘‘ Look!’ Glancing upward, 


ENTRANCE TO THE TUNNEL AT GUSCHENEN, 
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we saw the Satin, without a pur in the ; see om Jungfrau from our : cialis but the 
clearest of atmospheres, bathed in the after-glow. ; Eiger was more beautiful than ever, looking, from 
Oh, the glory of it all! Not one of us, for; its peculiar shape, as seen from that point, even 
awhile, could speak. At last one whispered, } : higher than it is. When evening drew on, its 
awe-struck: ‘Such interviews with nature are 3 summit became rose-colored, a band of fleecy - 
a foretaste of the heavenly world.” ‘ tinted clouds encircling it. ‘It seems to touch 

We remember also another day. We had heaven itself,’ said one of the ladies. It was 
stopped, for a morning, at a pension, on the lake, } just as we had seen Monte Rosa, years before; 
near Interlaken, but the lights and shadows, and and the same thought bad come into our mind 
the beautifully-tinted water rippling and dancing } then as on this hushed Sabbath evening; and we 
in the sunlight, tempted us to stay for a week. } said, reverently : 


It was a still peaceful Sabbath. We could not} ‘Yes, it.seems to touch heaven itself.” 














MONTE ROSA IN THE AFTER-GLOW. 


THE BEAUTIFUL LAND OF MY DREAMS. 





BY AGNES L. PRATT. 





Tuere’s a beautiful realm, where the flowers ne’er fade; 
Where the sunlight, undimmed, ever gleams; 

Where the birds trill forever their happiest eal 
“Tis the beautiful land of my dreams. 


For we wander at will o’er the beautiful land, 
Hand in hand, on the shores of its streams, 

And we live o’er again the bright days that are past— 
In the beautiful land of my dreams. 


Tliere the world and its troubles are all left behind; 
There the burdens I’ve borne through the day, 

Like the leaflet that floats on the breast of the stream, 
Are lifted and wafted away. 


It is summer always in that beautiful land, 
And, while there, to my lone heart it seems 
That Heaven is only a few steps away 
From the beautiful land of my dreams. 


Tn that beautiful land, all my loved ones I meet; 
Yes, their spirits come down from above, 

‘Te comfort and cheer me, and walk by my side, 
And to piess me again with their love. 


For enrapturing music is borne to my ear, 
On the breeze that floats over the streams, 
While voices of angels sound sweetly and clear, 
In the beautiful land of my dreams. 
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BY HEBBERT W. JONES. 





Kary said she wouldn’t— 
Katy said she couldn’t— 
and yet Katy did! 
What could saucy mocking 
Katy find so shocking? 
What did she forbid ? 


Till her sweet lips to me - 
Stole, and—thrills ran through me! 
That's what Katy did. 


Then, above, around us, 
As if spies had found us, 
Sprites in treetops hid, 
“Katy did!” came shrilling, 
Mocking, laughing, trilling, 
“Katy, Katy did!” 


“ By the moon above you, 
Dear,’ i said, “I love you.” 
Kisoing eyebrow, lid, 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE SEA. 





BY H. G. MAXWELL. 





OnLy a barefooted little girl, with a high ; man tried to intercede for her with the beirs. 
Norman cap on her head—a mass of tangled; ‘I have no doubt,’ he expostulated, “that 
tresses—and a basket slung to her back. Only } Pierre intended to make such provision for her 
some poor fisherman’s daughter, you would say. } as the law would allow: he was a just man, and 

And yet there was a certain refinement in} would not have brought her up as he did— 
the face, a certain grace in every attitude, that } sending her to the nuns’ school, and educating 
gave her a different air from ordinary fishergirls, } her above a fishergirl’s station—vunless he had 
while the lace cap looked, as in fact it was, } intended this. But alas! he put it off, as so 


a survival from better times. many of us put off things, from day to day, 
Yes: poor little Marie! Her life now was a{ saying: ‘There is time enough—to-morrow will 
very different one, a much sadder one, than it; do.’ And now, see the result.” But the heirs 


had once been. Only a few months before, } answered, indignantly, that Pierre had no such 
indeed, she had been regarded as the adopted; design. ‘If lie had, why didn’t he,” they 
daughter of Pierre Manout, the richest sea-cap-} said, .‘‘in all these years, settle the matter?” 
tain and ship-owner at Evreux, atid envied by } These heirs Were old Pierre’s sister and her 
half the town. The old man’s devotion to her} children. The sister had married a miserly 
was the talk of all the neighbors. She could } husband, and all they would agree to was to let 
not express a wish, it was said, that he did not } Marie live on with them. In fact, they did not 
at once gratify. Most persons attributed this } dare to turn her adrift, public opinion being too 
devotion to her sweet temper and graceful ways. ; strong, and so they compromised in this way. 
But there were a few of the older inhabitants But they made existence miserable for her, 
who shook their heads. ‘That may be so,” { nevertheless. She was the drudge of the house- 
were their sinister words; ‘but blood is thicker ; hold. All the hardest work was put on her, 
than water. You were too young to remember; ; much that was beyond her strength; and, if she 
but there was a talk, a dozen years ago, about } failed in any part of it, she was beaten, and then 
Pierre's worthless son, and some girl away at } beaten again. When her tasks in-door were over, 
Brest, whom the lad betrayed. She died of a} she was driven to the shore, to gather prawns. 
broken heart, when the son was drowned off} She was never allowed a moment for rest, much 
Newfoundland, with the fishing-fleet.’’ And} less for play. She would hear the shouts of the 
then they would shrug their shoulders, and look } children romping in the garden, as she set forth, 
unutterable things, as they added: ‘It was; but did not dare to join them, or even stop to 
just afterward that Marie made her appearance } look on; even if she had joined them, she would 
here: put that and that together.’ have been repelled: for they had been taught by 
The “‘unutterable things” found tangible voice ; their mother to look on her asa menial. Their 
when, about a year before our story opens, Pierre { jeers cost her many a night of tears, when she 
was lost at sea, while commanding his own brig, } recalled them, up in her bare garret, whither 
only one sailor escaping to tell the tale. The} she had been banished from the dainty little 
shipwreck happened in the Bay of Biscay. The ‘ chamber below, which old Pierre had furnished 
solitary survivor had jumped overboard, with for her. Woe to her, also, if she returned from 
a hen-coop as a life-preserver, just before the } the shore without a sufficient quantity of prawns. 
brig foundered, and the last object he saw was } ‘« You idle worthless ne’er-do-well, I’ll teach you 
Pierre at the helm. Five minutes later, the craft } to waste your time,” the virago would say. 
disappeared, with all on board of her. } “Take that, and that, and that.” Her poor 
The relatives of the lost ship-owner lost no} little back was a constant bruise, from these 
time in swooping down on the old man’s pos- blows. 
sessions. ‘‘ Marie,” they said, “has no legal This very morning, she had been beaten even 
claim on the estate.” This was, alas! only too} more cruelly than usual. “ You veggar’s brat,”’ 
true. Even her best friends had to admit it, } cried her mistress, ‘why are you not off to the 
among them the curé of the parish, with j shore? Take your basket and go at once. If 
whom she had always been a favorite. ‘The old {I served you right, I’d turn you out-of-doors. 
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A MESSAGE FROM 


You're uot worth your -— But we have vinnie, 
Jacques and 1, and keep you out of pity. ‘You’ d: 
starve, you're so lazy, if it wasu’t for us.” And > 
blow had followed blow, till the poor child was ’ 
only tee glad to seize her basket and rush off to $ 
the shore. 

But prawns were scarce that day. After an ° 
hour’s fruitless werk, she gave up her weary task 
in despair. 

‘Tm so tired I can hardly stand,” she said 
bursting into tears, and sinking on a boulder 
near. “I don’t care what becomes of me. I will | 
rest myself awhile, no matter what happens: 
they can’t whip me more than they will, any- 
how; but oh! I wish I was dead—l wish I was 
dead.”’ 

Yet she scarcely meant all this. Her young : 
blood was too vital for that, her enjoyment of 
mere living too keen. 
fore, her tears began to dry. The air was balwy, 
the sea sparkled in the sunshine, the waves that 
came rolling in seemed to sing a soft lullaby. 
Everything had a soothing influence on her. For ° 
awhile she forgot her trouble. The gulls dipped 
and soared, and dipped again. ‘‘Oh! how free 


be.”’ 
horizon. “If 1 was only on board of one of 
them,” she thought, ‘sailing away and away, 
never to be beaten any more. Dear, dear papa 
Pierre,’ clasping her hands imploringly, ‘‘ can’t ‘ 
you come back from the dead, and help your poor } 
Marie?’ g 

Suddenly, she noticed a small dark object, ‘ 
bobbing up and down, just outside the low > 
breakers. “What can it be?’ she said, with ? 
childish curiosity. She. sprang up, and ran } 
down to the edge of the water, the better to; ; 
determine this question. ‘If it is a fish, what ' 
n funny one!’’ - She said this half aloud. ‘1° 
never saw a fish like it before. No, it is not a} 
fish; for, if it was, it would have seen me, and 
dived out of sight. Now it is in the breakers. / 
Why, it looks like a bottle. | I’ 
A bottle ; 
and she laughed ' 
“I'll have it anyhow.” With this, / 
she ran, bare-legged as she was, only holding up ' 
her skirt a little, down into the water. 
here it is; 


It is coming in. 
wonder where it can have come from. 
in the breakers—how odd!’’ 
gleefully. 


“Ah, } 
and there appears to be something ’ 


inside.” 

For she had held the bottle up to the light, and 
now, as she spoke, she saw distinctly what looked ' 
like a bit of crumpled paper in the bottle. 

“Oh,” she cried, “1 know what it is: it is 
a ‘message from the sea’—a letter from some | 


shipwrecked sailors. I have often heard papa 
Vou. XC.—22. 


‘a “message from the sea.” 
>, practical joke, she thought; she had heard papa 
; Pierre tell of such, 


In a few minutes, there- ’ 
; with a strange excitement. 
; And eagerly she began to read. 


>> @ leak. 


’ @ mother. 


} myself it would not do to let her starve. 
; T reached Brest, I found she had died the day 


»and did everything to make her happy. 


; by the church the next. 


THE SEA. 


; Pierre tell of ~~ iti thrown ernie 


from sinking ships.” 
She gave a little gasp at this, feeling that she 
was on the eve of discovering some great tragedy 


$ perhaps, and that it would be her duty to inform 
>the curé of it, and get him to discover the 


families of the lost seamen and tell them the sad 
news. But first she would be sure it was really 
It might .only be a 


also. She broke the bottle, 


; and, taking out the paper, began to read. 


All at once, she was seized with trembling. 
For the handwriting of the letter was one she 
knew: it was none other than that of Pierre. 
She looked at the end. Yes: there was his. 
signature; she had seen it a hundred, if not a 
thousand times. 

“What does it mean?’ she cried, quivering 
«« What can it mean 2?” 


«In the name of God. Amen,’’ said the letter. 
«We are in a fearful storm ; the brig has sprung 
I fear we shall never reach port. If 


, we be lost, my property will go to my sister, and 


they are,” she cried, ‘and how happy they must ; not to my little Marie, my dear grandchild, whose 


A sail or two glistened white on the far ’ 


rights I have neglected all these years, though 


; always intended, in time, to declare the truth 
: about her. 


; to her I wish all my possessions to go. 


Yes, she is my legitimate heir, and 
My: only 
> son, Jean, did many things to anger me; . but 
the worst of all, as I persuaded myself at the 


° time, was his marrying a poor girl, without: a 


; ‘dot,’ at Brest: He knew I would be wroth at 
} the marriage, and so kept it concealed from me, 
> and went to sea.with the fishing-fleet, as usual. 
When news came of his loss, the wife sent me 
word that she was destitute and about to become 
I went down to Brest accordingly, 
not a bit softened. toward her, but saying to 
When 


before, having given birth to a daughter. 1 took 
the child away, at that time determined never 
to acknowledge it; but the little thing grew on 


/me, with her pretty ways, and I changed my 


mind. I educated her even above her station, 


I 
resolved also to publicly declare her rights. The 
marriage is.on record at Brest, where her parents 
were united by the civil ceremony one day, and 
It was at Saint-Marie- 


; by-the-Sea that the religious ceremony took place. 
There will be no difficulty in proving all this. 


Alas! I put off, from day to day, doing this 
plain duty; and now it may be too late. But, 


if ever this comes to land, I do implore the 
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finder, as he has a soul to be saved, to send 
it to the curé at Evreux, in Normandy: who 
will, I know, see my pretty Marie righted. 
I am called to the helm. So I close this, and 
shall throw it overboard, as I go up. Pray for 
me, who has neglected a great duty, and do a 
dying man’s last request. 


For a few minutes after finishing the letter thus 
sent to her—a ‘‘ message from the sea’’—as if by 
the direct intervention of Providence, Marie sat, 
her hands clasping the paper to her heart, 
dumbly gazing out across the deep. She was 
dazed at first, and hardly took it allin. Gradu- 
ally, however, its meaning dawned on her: she 
was Pierre’s own grandaughter, and not merely 
a child of charity. ‘‘Oh, how glad—how glad 
I am, to know this!’ she cried, clasping her 
hands in a sort of ecstasy. For she had loved } 
him with a strange love; and now how blenied | 
it was to feel that she had a right to love him, 
not as a mere stranger, out of gratitude for his 
kindness, but as one of his own blood—as her ; 
very, very grandsire. She did not put this to } 
herself in so many words—she was too young } 
to analyze her emotions; but that is the way she } 
felt. ‘Then, after awhile, came another thought : 
If she was Pierre’s grandaughter, she was his ; 
heiress also. 3 

She sprang to her feet, now, in a tumult of 
joy. ‘Oh!’ she cried, clapping her hands } 
exultantly, ‘“‘I shall be no longer poor: they } 
can’t make a drudge of me any more. I can } 
go back to my dear books again.”’ 

But she soon sobered down. She was ahead 
of her years, in many respects. 

“Ah,” she said, ‘I must take care, before I 
go home, to go to the good curé with my story.” 

And to the curé she hurried. 

He crossed himself when she told her tale, 
saying, reverently: 
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“Verily, the hand of God is in this thing: the 
wicked shall not always triumph.” Then he 
took her to the notary. ‘ For this is too import- 
ant a matter,” he said, ‘‘on its business-side, for 
me to handle alone. I must have ceunsel from 
one learned in the law.” 

The notary soon set his doubt to rest: for both 
he and the curé recognized Pierre’s handwriting ; 
and the notary promised to start, the very next 
morning, for Brest, in order to get the legal 
proof of the marriage. This was easily obtained, 
and, in a few days accordingly, he came back 
triumphant. 

Meantime, Pierre’s sister had been informed 
of the truth; and, though she now hated Marie 
more than ever, she and the whole family became 
as cringing to the young heiress as they bad 
been cruel before. Marie charitably forgave her 
all, and not only that, but would also have been 
willing she should stay in the house. ‘For 
I am going,” she said, ‘to the convent at Caen, 
to finish my education, and shall not want the 
house till I return.” 

But the curé and the notary, who had charge 
of her affairs, declined to consent to this. ‘It 
is our duty,” they said, ‘‘to husband your 
estate; the place must be rented; your aunt had 
better return to the house she left.’ And to 
that comparatively humble dwelling she had to 
go, nobody pitying her, in fact many saying that 
she was only “ served right.” 

Our little heroine has long since grown to 
woman’s estate, is happily married, and has now 
children of her own. To these, she often tells 
the strange romance of her life. 

They are never tired of hearing it. And she 
always ends by saying: 

‘‘ Never, my dears, doubt an overseeing and 
protecting Providence. He feeds even the ravens. 
He delivered me from bondage, by sending that 
MESSAGE FROM THE SxEA.’’ 





THE BONBONNIERE. 





BY MINNIE IRVING. 


*Twas gilded wickerwork, entwined | 
With satin ribbon, bright and neat, 
With softest silken tissue lined, 
And filled with many a dainty sweet: 


All bonbons to a maiden dear, 
Ah! Cupid, with his rings and darts, 
Oft hides within a bonbonniere. 


With shining eyes and sunny curls, 

And mouth—a red pomegranate cleft— 
Young Rose, the loveliest of girls, 

Bent down above the pretty gift— 


Pink sugar-roses, creamy hearts, 
4 
4 
¢ 


And lo! a perfumed note she found, 
Traced in the hand to her most dear, 

And with a true-blue ribbon bound, 
Deep hidden in the bonbonniere. 


“Sweet Rose,” it ran, “though many a sweet 

I send you, yet you are to me ”— 

And here her heart began to beat— 

“ More sweet than any sweets can be, 

Oh! learn this lesson in love-lore: 
I love you, love you, love you, dear! 

Let me provide forevermore 
The sweets to fill the bonbonniere.” 
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MARIAN’S FASHIONABLE FRIENDS. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 323, 


CHAPTER VI. 


One day, Marian met, by chance, an old } 
acquaintance of jer father, who was delighted to 


cultivate Dr. Newkirk’s daughter. Mrs. Whitney 


was a weak kind-hearted woman, though not ' 


” 


**in society, 
ing therefor. 


and, happily for her, without long- 


impressed by her surroundings, her prettiness, 
was so admiring and eager, that it pleased the 
girl to return her visit, in Mrs. Rushton’s coupé. 


She found her father’s friend well established, as 


the wife of a successful business-man; and she 
thoroughly enjoyed the morning, for the incense 
of unlimited praise was sweet. 

She took Mrs. Whitney to drive, the carriage 
being at her disposal for several hours, and, when 
they reached Riverside Park, they descended to 
walk fora little. Philip Hamilton caught sight : 
of Marian, as he rode by, and she looked so 
pretty that he got out of his saddle, gave his 
horse to his groom, and joined her. He was 
duly presented to Mrs. Whitney, and made him- 
self exceedingly amiable. 

“T am a quiet elderly body, Mr. Hamilton,” 
that lady said, before he left them, with what ; 
she deemed an inspiration, for she could weave 
romances too, and had decided that this elegant 
man was in love with Marian; ‘‘ but Miss New- 


kirk has promised to come very often to see me: / 


perhaps I can induce you, also, to call on me 
oceasionally.”” 

“IT shall be delighted,’’ Philip answered, 
«and shall certainly take an early advantage of 
your invitation.” 

Very soon, Marian got into the habit of going 
to her friend’s house on certain days, and Philip 
Hamilton was tolerably sure to appear during 
her visit. 


Hamilton was not following out any deliberate 


plan. The girl amused him, so he drifted on, 
careless whither the drifting might lead. The 


secrecy and accompanying romance appealed to ° 


him, as well as to Marian; and Mrs. Whitney, 


in her quiet fashion, enjoyed it equally; it was 


almost better than the novels with which she 
occupied so much of her leisure time. 

Hamilton could talk well, and he often spoke 
in a dramatic fashion of some mystery which 


She called on Marian, and was so ; 


‘lay away back in the past, but still cast its 
shadow over his path; a mystery which had 
nothing to do with Mrs. Ventnor—Marian was 
: positive of that. He did not make love to her. 
At first, their intercourse had been established on 
{ the brother-and-sister basis. But it was not long 
before he got so faras: “Oh! if I had known 
; you long since; if I could have married a woman 
} like you, how different my life might have been.” 
{ In this way, that dizzy brain of hers, which 
she still believed so steady, began to harbor 
«the conviction that she was gradually nearing 
‘her goal. She was so touched, too, by the 
‘ vague sketches of his suffering past and empty 
‘ present, that the possibility even of loving him 
‘ suggested itself. He talked freely about M's. 
‘Ventnor. There was a very old friendship, hy 
said; the world had been unjust to call it flirta- 
tion; but she seemed to, be slipping out of his 
life—he did not need her now. 

Meantime, that crafty schemer—Louise Vent- 
nor—heard of these meetings. She always found 
means to discover Hamilton’s doings. But she 
offered no sign of her knowledge, and, was very 
sweet to Marian and very patient with Philip. 
; She had passed through more than one crisis 
; similar to this. She knew that he must be left 
; perfectly free and never reproached ; indifference 
would not answer; just a little wholesome neg- 
lect, on the plea of engagements, might be 
‘ judicious. He would come back, in time, 
¢ Of course, Hamilton’s attention to Marian 
‘in public attracted notice, and drew upon her 
‘the fierce wrath of all the marriageable belles, 
‘ beginning with May Livingston: who had, first 
‘and last, suffered a good deal on her indifferent 
‘ eousin’s account. But Mrs. Rushton made light 
: of it. 

“A serious affair between Marian and Philip 
$ Hamilton? Nonsense,” she said; ‘utter non- 
‘sense. Miss Newkirk is no goose, let me tell 
you. She knows very well that Hamilton is the 
‘last man in the world to think of marrying any 
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; girl, unless he were forced to take a great 
‘ heiress; and, luckily for him, there’ll be no 
; need of that: the vast Hamilton fortune was 
‘ left tied up, so that he can’t ruin himself if he 
would.” 
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Yet, engrossed as she was, she managed to } relieved her mind by dwelling on the rapidly- 


look about. She noticed Philip’s devotion, and 
took the trouble to speak a fresh word of warn- 
iug to Marian. But, when that young woman 
intimated, rather airily, that she could’ take care 
of herself, her hostess said, coolly : 

‘“‘Ah, well, I might have known you did not 
need advice, as those other girls would. Yes; 
you aye quite able to manage your own affairs, 
my dear.” 

But Violet kept her eyes open, after this; and, 
when she saw the way in which her old enemy— 


Mrs. Ventnor—behaved, she began anew to con- } 


template certain contingencies which had often 
held a place in her mind as ranking among 
future possibilities. 

**] have always said that Philip was a man 


one could consent to marry,’’ was her thought. 


“Anyway, I'd like to see him free from the ; 
Let that little idiot—Marian Newkirk ‘ 


Ventnor. 
—be a cat’s-paw, if she likes. 
will be, will be. 
yet.” 

All this while, Marian had been running up 
bills at her dressmaker’ s—ordering this and that 
new costume, and little thinking how much the 
aggregate would be—until, one evening, coming 
home from a ball, she found several bills from 
Madame Doran lying on her table. 

She had long since not only exhausted the 


Well, well: what 


sum she had expected would last through her : 
winter's ‘campaign, but had drawn, in advance, : 


on nearly the whole of her income for the year. 


The bills were for various costumes and wraps ‘ 
which, as we have said, she had ordered, one’ 
by one, little believing they would amount to; 


such a large sum, quite sufficient to swallow up 


Marian’s entire income for at least eighteen ; 


months to come. 


The next morning, she only saw Mrs. Rushton } 
for a few moments, as that lady was obliged to ‘ 


go out early, on important business of her own. 
The Texas land was not sold yet, and an annoy- 
ing loss in Wall Street had driven the widow 
to one of her temporary straits. But neither 
worry nor trouble ever disturbed her courteous 
exterior, and she appeared to listen attentively 
when Marian spoke of the bills she had received. 


“My dear. I trust you have not embarrassed | 


’ 


yourself: 1 warned you,” was all she said. 
Marian wasted no time in tears, however. She 
really po:sessed great courage and self-contro! 
She would not allow 
herself to be sorry for what she had done; in 
effort such as she had undertaken, some 
daring was necessary. 


fora citl of her age. 
an 


victory would vindicate her. Meantime, she 


Philip and I may come to terms | 


She would yet win, and ‘ 


‘ growing dreams of success which Philip Hamil- 
¢ ton’s manner and words had aroused. 





; CHAPTER VII. 

; Bur the money—she must have the money; . 
Death would be preferable to letting any of her.- 
old friends or present acquaintances suspect the 
position in which she was placed. Indeed, a 
betrayal of her need would have Leen of no 

; avail. She did not know a person to whom she 

could apply, even had she been willing to do so. 
That evening, Mrs. Rushton gave a dinner, 

;and Mr. Frothingham was among the guests. 

; For a little while, the conversation near Marian 

‘ turned upon mortgaging property, apropos to 

;a story somebody told. 

; tunity Marian 


Here was the oppor- 
had wanted. The venerable 
Adonis was seated next her, and the questions 
she had wished to ask were easy enough ta 
manage. 

‘‘T hope you're not thinking of taking out a 
‘mortgage on yourself—ho, ho!’ clfuckled Mr. 
Frothingham, in reply. 

‘Not exactly,” she replied, with a laugh, 
which sounded rather nervous in her own ears, 
« But I like to know about all sorts of things. I 
; don't see why I should be entirely ignorant of 
business, just because I am a girl.” 

“Very sensible conclusion, very seusible,’’ Mr. 
Frothingham rejoined, in his pompous tones; 
‘*but I have discovered that you are an unusually 
; sensible specimen of a young lady. 


But you have 
trustees—they manage for you, don’t they ?”’ 

‘‘No, indeed ; 1 am just as free as you, or any 
of your sex. My father had faith in women’s 
} brains and judgment.” 

Old Frothingham sneered privately. His 
‘theories in regard to women were decidedly 
oriental. But, aloud, he said: 

“Ali! T see. Well, if you ever need to put 

‘it in practice, be sure you apply to Messrs. Fora 
}& James, brokers and, land-agents, in Union 
? Square—safe men, very.”’ With that, he devoted 
? himself to his salmi, as if the whole thing had 
‘been only idle curiosity on Marian’s part. 
' Before she slept, however, Marian’s plans were 
arranged. She had written a note to, Mrs, 
Whitney, asking her to call as early, the next 
‘morning, as she conveniently could, That lady 
was very happy to be of service. Together, the 
two ladies went to Ford & James. They were 
received by the head of the firm himself. Marian 
explained her errand clearly and concisely, She 
wished to get a mortgage on some houses she 
, owned, in a town near her native place, she 
, said ; and could the firm arrange it for her? 
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Mr. Ford was very urbane, saying: that, of ; 


‘course, he! must first make inquiry’; but he had no { at Mrs. Rushton’s. 


doubt the matter could be arranged, and their } 
-clients’ affairs were always religious seerets. In 
.a few days, Mr. Ford wrote that the examination 
had proved satisfactory, and that she could have } 
the required sum at any date she chose to set. } 
Another visit to the office, in Mrs. Whitney’s { 
company, finished the affair. Madame Doran 
was paid, and it was not until all was over, that 
Marian began to count the cost. Then she 
remembered that, in order to pay the bills and / 
leave a margin for other expenses, she had } 
mortgaged all the property she had. What ; 
would become of her, if, when the mortgage fell 
due, she had failed to win Hamilton? She | 
would be ruined, utterly ruined, absolutely } 
reduced to poverty. But this was a considera- 

2 

| 


tion which, after a moment, she put from her. 

It was at this juncture that business took 
Robert Meredith to New York, and so unexpect- 
edly that he had not even informed Marian of 
his coming. He arrived toward evening, and } 
called at Mrs. Rushton’s house; but that lady | 
and Miss Newkirk had gone out to dine. He} 
went to the opera, being a genuine lover of } 
music, and, during the interval after the second 
act, he saw Marian enter a private box, with her 
hostess and several gentlemen. 

The change in her struck him with a dolorous 
pang. She had grown handsomer, perhaps, but 
the face had gained a determined, almost defiant, 
expression, which made it look much older. He 
noticed her dress, too. He knew that her means | 
could not afford such costliness, and the jewels } 
she wore, though few, were evidently valuable. 
If she had placed herself under obligation to 
Mrs. Rushton, by accepting such presents, she | 
must, he thought, have lost much of the inde- } 
pendent spirit which had always characterized } 
her. If the jewels and dresses had been bought ; 
with her own money, she must be recklessly 
squandering her principal. 

He saw Philip Hamilton enter the box, and ; 


; 
? 
} 
; 
H 
| 
, 
; 


the man’s bold eyes, as he bent over the girl, | 
roused a wrath as hot as it was natural, but } 
weak compared to the emotion which Marian’s | 
manner and blushes awakened. He heard, as 
he sat there, some people behind him talking of 
her and her companion. ‘Oh! that’s the 
country-girl,’’ said one, “that Mrs. Rushton has 
taken up, in one of her freaks. The chit’s as 
fast ‘as if she had been born in Paris. Yes, 


} 
; 
; 
that’s Philip Hamilton; and he’s always about | 


} now. 
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After asleepless night, Meredith ealled again 
This ‘time, ‘Marian was in. 
He had little to hope for fromthe’ interview, 
But he was a brave man, and he resolved 


to know the worst. 





CHAPTER VIIT. 

Marian had been sorry and troubled when 
she heard of his arrival. But, during the first 
instant of meeting, she forgot that, and was 
genuinely glad. This, however, did not last. 
The joy that sprang te his eyes, the eager words 
to his lips, at her welcome, warned her of the 
necessity of being composed and firm. She 
checked his passionate words at once, and began 
to talk flippantly about the opera. 

‘* Please stop,’’ he said; ‘‘I can’t bear to hear 
you talk like that. 
changed you are?’’ 

“‘T think not,” she answered, haughtily: * it 
is only that you see me under circumstances 
which have developed my real self.’’ 

“If I could honestly believe that, it might be 
well for me,’’ he said, soberly. 

‘‘Why ?” she asked, thoughtlessly. 

‘* Because it would convince me that I had 
only loved an ideal. More, it would give me 
strength to overcome this affection, which is so 
powerful in my life, so wasted on you.” 

She thought she had wished him to discover 
the necessity for resigning hope; yet it hurt, 
somewhere down in her heart, under her pride 
and ambition, to hear this threat; but, at what- 
ever cost, the opportunity must not be neglected. 

*‘T was always sure of your first statement,’’ 
she said, playing with her fan, and trying for 
Violet’s indifferent manner; ‘‘ where the other 
assertions are concerned, certainly the remedy 
is in your hands.” 

‘“‘Do you mean all those words imply?’’ he 
asked. 

But she did not reply. 


Oh! do you know how 


A lump rose in her 


$throat. She tried to laugh, afraid that she 
should sob. 
“‘T will have an answer, Marian,” he per- 


sisted. ‘Do you want me to understand that 
this parting is final ?’’ 

“« How very tragic !’’ she exclaimed, forced into 
poorer flippancy to hold firm. ‘I hope we shall 
meet often—be good friends, too, though you are 
so hard on me.” 

‘‘Hard?’’ he groaned, then paused abruptly. 
No display of weakness could avail, he felt: it 
was useless to humiliate himself. ‘Marian, do 





her—and for no good. His attention is enough } you mean me to tnderstand there is no hope— 
to stamp any girl, for everybody knows ‘he will { that you do not, never can, care for me?’ he 
mever marry.” (cried. ‘Don’t hesitate. Don’t trifle. That 
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would be even beneath the woman of the world ; 
you. aspire to. be—worthy only of the most hard- ; 
ened coyuette.”, She tried to take refuge in ‘ 
anger, but could not. His words stung. The ; 
pain in his eyes found a response in her own } 
soul. But if she yielded in the least, she said ; 
to herself: ifishe temporized with herself or him, ’ 
she should lose all that she had gained, ail that ; 
she hoped. for, ‘Answer me,’ he repeated, 
almost sternly. ‘‘Can you look forward ever to ; 
being my wife?” 

‘I cannot,’’ she replied, coldly. 

He rose, took her hand for an instant, and said 

in a low smothered tone, which long after rang : 
in her ear like a knell: ‘This is farewell. 1; 
shall take care that we do not meet soon again. : 
God bless you—God grant that you never live to 
repent this morning’s work !”’ 
“ He was gone, actually gone... Then she knew 
that, in losing him, something very precious had | 
passed out of her life. But she would. not » 
retract. It was not yet too late to call him back. ‘ 
But she would not. 

‘Tt is romantic folly, not love,’ she told. her- 
self. ‘I love wealth and jstation. If I listened 
to what seems my heart’s impulse, I, should be } 
wretched, desperate, when too late. I could never : 
live that life again—never! ‘There, it’s all,doune ; 
with. Now to go steadily on! J shall triumph, 
1 know I shall! Iam no weak silly gir]. eam ; 
a strong daring woman. I will succeed!” 

When she met Philip Hamilton, he had learned, 
through Mrs. Whitney, something of Meredith's ° 
visit. He saw fit to assime such an injured ‘ 
reproachful tone, that Marian believed him 
jealous. He saw this. 

“By Jove,” he thought, resentfully, ‘‘she ; 
deserves, as Lou said yesterday, to have her 
vanity taken down a peg.’ Lou, of course, was é 
Mrs. Ventnor. 

Nevertheless, the girl had a charm for him, 
independent of the amusement, so pleasant to his { 
vanity, of leading her on, and forcing her to do 
things which she disapproved of and was fright- 
ened at, from smoking a cigarette to meeting him 
withoul even Mrs. Whitney for a chaperone; for / 
Marian had adopted the idea that, with such a’ 
man, a marriageable girl must go to-certain ‘ 
lengths; imitate, somewhat, the wicked married ; 
women by whom he had been previously ; 
deluded; else her society would appear vapid ; 
and dull. 

Meantime, Mrs, Rushton turned Mr. Frothing- - 
ham over to Marian more and more completely, 
until, even our. heroine, self-reliant as she thought 
herself, began to be frightened. ;, ‘‘ Do the two,’ ’ 
she said:.to herself, ‘‘mean to compromise me ; 
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with him, if they can? Do they intend to do 
it, at least, in. Hamilton's eyes? . The selfish, 
pompous, disgusting old brute! Yet I can’t 
insult him, while 1 am Mrs. Rushton’s guest ; 
and, short of insult, he will not cease his horrid 
attention. And I must remain Violet’s guest, if 
I hope to succeed with Philip. 1 can’t go home 
until he has spoken; and he is sure to speak 
before the winter is over.” 

One day, Mr. Frothingham had ‘called ; Violet 


$ was going out, and, quite as a matter of course, 
: she said : 


‘‘} know you won't miss me,'dear Mr. Froth- 
ingham.: I should be really jealous of dear 
Marian, only I like you to have the best of things 
and people.” . 

He. staid: so late, afterward, that Marian 


‘could not get up to Mrs. Whitney’s, as she had 


intended, until Hamilton had been and gone. 
But there was the comfort of thinkixg be had 
promised to look in at a reception which Violet 
was giving. 

To Marian’s dismay and disgust, however, Mr. 


, Frothingham appeared also. He was so seldom 
; seen at’ such entertainments, that she bad not 
} dreamed of bis coming: What was worse, he took 


possession of her with a cool assurance ‘which 
was maddening; for she wished to see Hamilton 


‘alone, at least for a few minutes, and explain. 


While he was talking to her, Philip entered. 


; Presently, he made her aisign: But Frothingham 
was deaf to her devices to get away. 


«Sit still, sit still,” he said; ‘ you've always 
promised to entertain me, if 1 would venture into 
one of these crowds. You must keep your word 


;—keep your word.” 


After a little, Hamilton sauntered up to the 
sofa, and attempted to dislodge Adonis by society- 
talk with Marian, and well-bred sneers at the 


elderly gentleman. But Mr. Frothingham was 


by no means a person to be sat upon, returning 
thrusts as sharp as’ he received, minus the good- 


; breeding; and Marian, trying to manage the 
, situation, got sadly at a loss, and sorely fright- 
; ened, till finally Philip departed in dudgeon. 


All through the reeéption, Frothingham. kept. 
close to her, wherever she went, regardless. of 
rules or etiquette; and, at length, suspecting she 
wished to be rid of ‘him, began to disparage 
Hamilton. 

‘Bad sort of fellow—worst sort,’’ he said, 


¢ with a sardonic laugh at Marian’s attempted 


expostulation. ‘* Why, it’s well he has no fancy 


.for marrying: I happen,to know he couldn’t. 
,Oh!,.1 know what I'm saying. I am always 


certain, when [ assert anything.” 
He was a perverse old animal; and, having 
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that evening begun to think seriously of propos- } only her newest ania at a sensation; but she 
ing to Marian, he was angry at the possibility of $ got it up too late. Philip Hamilton has been 
opposition from any quarter. At last, a man of! gone this last half-hour.” 

his own years came up. Marian thought, now, } 
she was about to escape. But a question the } 





CHAPTER IX. 





gentleman asked Mr. Frothingham rooted her to } : 
her seat. 

‘*So you’ve countenanced Ford & James in } 
enlarging their business. Going to have a branch } 
office in Chicago ?”’ 

“Yes,”’ grunted Adonis, and it seemed’: to } 
Marian that he was watching her. 

«They can well afford to, when Mr. Frothing- 
ham backs them up—eh, Miss Newkirk?” 
pursued her unconscious tormentor, bent on } 
playing the agreeable to the millionaire, and, no ° 
doubt, thinking the subject of money must: be 
interesting to the young lady, or any other 
human creature. ‘* Yes, yes, our friend is chief 
power in that quarter. 
couldn’t be, if he chose.” 

Marian saw it all. 


she had mortgaged her property; she was in his , 
She shuddered, for, ai that moment, slie ' 


power. 
beheld, as if through a red haze, his eyes fixed 
on her, while his coarse lips curved in a smile, 
half sardonie, half exultant, as if he knew that ‘ 
his prey was in his clutches. 
spare me,” she said to herself. 
lis pound of flesh, and I shall have to marry 
him. 
to Philip. What shall I do? 
Then she heard Mr. Frothingham say, in his 
thick husky voice: 
‘«« And a good house it is—a good house.”’ 


“Well, we knew that, from your having any : 


part or lot in it. We are not exactly moles, 
are we, Miss Newkirk?” continued her perse- § 
cutor, with the satisfied air of a man who feels 
that he has been both agreeable and witty. 
Marian struggled to her feet. 


animal try to escape, and partly by a dizziness in ; 
her brain, and a whirr in her ears, which warned $ 
her she must get out of the room while she had } 
strength left. 


She was conscious that Mr. Frothingham spoke } 
to her, and she thought she replied that she } 


would soon be back. She walked on mechanically. : 
The floor seemed slipping from beneath her feet. 
She reached the hall after what seemed an age, } 
then she remembered nothing further. 


Presently a gentleman hurried up to ‘Mrs. } 
Rushton with the information that Miss Newkirk | 


had fainted, and that they could not bring her to. 
“Then why do they waste time trying?” said 
May Livingston, in Mrs. Ventnor’s ear. “It’s 


I wonder where he ; 


It was to Mr. Frothingham } 


“Oh! he will not | ‘ 
“ He will exact. § 


If everything else fail, he will betray me ¢ 
What shall I do?” : 


She was actu- ; 
ated partly by the feeling which makes a hunted ; 


A week had elapsed since Marian had been 
; startled by -discovering that Mr. 
was her creditor. 
time. 


Frothingham 
All she prayed for, now, was 
She saw Hamilton daily, and his poetical 
} talk, his devoted manner, helped to keep up her 
‘courage. Qh, yes, he would speak before it was 
too late. Time—time was all she asked. 

After awhile, moteover, the ‘natural spring of 
‘her spirits returned. She even began to think 
i ; that Mr. Frothingham had no knowledge of her 
; transaction with his partners. Except that look 
of triumph, which she might have misinterpreted, 
;he had never given any indication that he knew 
’ her secret. He came every day, and was always 
lately, even chivalrous in manner, ‘at 
‘least for him. As he took no active part in the 
$ brisiness, it was not probable that he ever made 
any examination of the books in detail, and the 
; sumr she had borrowed was too insignificant, in 
: his eyes, to-have been nientioned among the firm. 
Still, sometimes, in spite of this reasoning, the 
; feeling would return to her, that he knew he had 
her in his power, and with the horrible conscious- 
ness ‘that this power would be ruthlessly used if 
: She ever disputed his will. 


assiduous ; 


¢ 


; Extra expenses seemed also to have come with 
One day, too, Mrs. Rushton, 
¢ contrary to her usual habit, told Marian of @ 
$ speculation in which she proposed to take “a 
° flyer.” A goodly amount would be realized in 
a few weeks, she said, beyond a peradventure. 
$ Marian was so dazzled by the prospect, so eager 
‘ to get out of Mr. Frothingham’s clutches, that she 
: begged Violet to invest for her likewise. But 
’ glas! the ‘sure thing”’’ failed, as such ‘sure 
things’? always do, and thus most of Marian’s 
; surplus went. She would have sold out, even at 
; the great loss it involved; but Mrs. Rushton 
said: “Oh, that will never do. Things can’t be 
Hold on: the stock will yet go up.” 
; And she held on. 
’ Jt seemed incredible that Lent could be so 
near. Marian said so one morning, to Mrs. 
‘ Rushton, and that lady answered, in @s nearly 
‘an irritated tone as she ever permitted herself: 
«For heaven’s sake, don’t remind me of the 
‘ fact !”’ 
She looked worried, but she’ never indulged in 
) confidences, and’ Marian did not venture to 
} speak. Mrs. Rushton was bound down-town. The 
} bargain for the Texan Iand ‘she wislied to sell 
| saa not been concluded, and she was: sorély 


¢ her extra money. 


2 worse. 
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ouinet for money. She had nearly exhausted { You've tensile annie to ws of— our 
brokers, and even Jews. She knew that Froth-; pretty Miss Marian—’’ 


ingham would oblige her, but she was too much ; 


afraid of the keen-eyed tyrant to risk falling } 
deeper into his clutches, even if she had to pawn 3 


‘*And you've been trying to borrow,”’ he inter- 
rupted, with a chuckle that stung her like a 
whole nest of wasps. 


her diamonds to avoid it. Besides, her strait } ‘Yes, I have,’ she said, boldly now, for she 
was really only temporary; her land was cer-{ knew that he would be answered. 


tain to sell, she said; very soon she could dispose : 
of certain stocks at a large advance—of that she 


ful Wall Street magnates. 


‘And you didn’t succeed! Why didn’t you 


‘come to me?” 
had received dependable assurance from power- ‘ 


‘* Because you have obliged me so often, I was 


; ashamed to trouble you.” 


Nevertheless, her errand that morning proved; ‘+ Business is never a trouble,’’ he said, with a 


aftnilure. She heard on every side the agreeable 


pecuniary embarrassment, that ‘“‘money never : 
was so tight—never!’’ and the richer the : 


: horrible sententiousness peculiar to him. ‘+ You 
information one usually receives in moments of : 


have good security to offer for what you want— 
‘nothing more is necessary.’’ She sat silent, 
reflecting. 


speaker, the more lachrymose and aggrieved : His proposal brought mingled anxiety inl 


were his tones. 

Mrs. Rushton’s thoughts, in this dilemma, 
again turned toward Frothingham. But she 
would not yield to the temptation. ‘‘ There must 
be other ways,’’ she said to herself; ‘‘ courage.! 


courage!’’ She was thinking thus, as she drove 3 3 


through the street in which Mr. Frothingham § 
lived. Instinctively, she glanced out of the 
window as she got opposite his house. He was 
just descending the steps. He saw her, and } 
hastened forward—evidently, he wished to speak : 


to her. She stopped, though she would gladly ; 


have avoided him just then. 
‘“‘T was wanting to have a talk with you,” he § 
said, after they had shaken hands, “but you 


always have such a mob of people about that : 


one gets. no chance of a quiet word.” 

“You most ungrateful of men,” cried she, 
laughing as gayly as if she had not a care in the 
world, and as cordial as if he were the one 


person of all others whom she was gladdest to : 


meet. ‘These are my thanks for giving you, 
long ago, the freedom of my castle. The truth is, 
that, nowadays, you are always devoting your- 


self to pretty Miss Marian, and so you neglect ‘ 


poor me.”’ 
‘¢T want to talk to you about her,’”’ he said. 


«¢T could listen all day,’’ she answered, with a: 


beaming smile, which looked like a tribute of } 
friendship to the young lady, but which was, in 
reality, an expression of profound relief. ‘Get ; 


in; we'll drive up the avenue, and you can} 


talk at your leisure.” 


He took a seat beside her, and, as the horses } 


started eff, he said, with his usual abruptness : 


‘‘ You look worried. What's the matter? But § 


I know! You're in one of your money-bothers 
again.’’ 

‘The chronic state of poor humanity in gen- 
eral,’’ she replied. ‘‘ But my affairs don’t matter. 


‘relief. But his next words left the field clear to 
’ the latter sensation. *‘See here,”” he said, > what 


would you think of my marrying Marian 
Newkirk ?” 

She comprehended that his obliging her de- 
pended on her lending her aid to this project. 
; Brought so close, the idea of any girl’s becoming 
: his wife seemed dreadful. But Violet quickly 
consoled herself by remembering that she had 

; long since ceased to believe that Marian had any 
heart. So she replied: 
; ‘I think she would be the luckiest young 
{woman in the world.” 
; «But would she think so?” he asked, in a tone 
t which showed that the necessity for putting the 
question hurt his vanity. 
; «That is for you to find out,” she rejoined, 
‘with a playfulness meant to hide her doubt. 
’ He remained silent for a little, then said, 
brusquely : 7 
‘‘ Help me, and I'll help you.”’ 
“You know how glad I am, when I can do 
» anything to please you,” she replied. Then the 
> amount of his fortune rose before her, and, with 
the importance of money dazzling her eyes, 
she added, sincerely enough: ‘Any girl ought to 
: be glad of such a chance as hers.’’ 

‘So she should,’ he assented, “but vanity 
never blinds me as it does some men; I've been 
j watching. That jackanapes of a Hamilton has 
turned her head by his confounded tricks—”’ 

‘“No, no!” Mrs. Rushton broke in, as he hesi- 
‘ tated in a sort of angry embarrassment, which sent 
an extra flush into his red face. ‘Of course, 
3 she likes his attention. It vexes the other girls, 
and the girls haven’t been nice to her. But his 
’ nonsense means nothing whatever.” 
$  T should think not,” rejoined Frothingham. 

“Well, you sound her; anyway, stand by me, 
Sand I will stand by you.” 
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“You know. Ill do that,’’ Mrs. Rushton § 
responded, aud, aware that. delicacy, would be } 
thrown away on him, and thinking that, since she ‘ 
meant to accept his offer about the money, she 
might as well do it at once, and end her annoy- 
ance, she added, in the same breath: ‘“‘So you 
think you can manage the business for me?’ 

* Yes; I'll see Ford & James to-day, ‘They'll 
let you have what you want.” 

She drove him down to the Hoffman House, 
where he had an appointment, and left him 
there, her mercurial spirits at full height in the 
reaction from her anxiety. Now that it was an 
established fact that old Frothingham wished to} 
marry Marian, the increasing of her own 
pecuniary obligations was s matter of no conse- ; 
quence. On her way home, she called at the ; 
Livingstons’, to beg some luncheon, knowing this ; 
friendly familiarity would please May. She } 
found May at home. But Mrs. Ventnor chanced 
to be there, which was more than Violet had 
bargained for, though sunshine and flowers could 
not be brighter and sweeter than the lady showed 
herself. 

The conversation turned on Marian; Miss 
Livingston frankly abused her; Mrs. Ventnor | 
spoke in the kindest gentlest fashion, but owned : 
that the young lady was not popular; a con- 
clusion in which Violet was forced to concur. 
Still, she defended her guest, and really meant : 
all she said. Within the last hour, a new \ 
respect for Marian had sprung up in her mind, : 
for a girl who had it in her power to marry five 
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millions was worthy of respect, even admiration ! 

‘I believe Marian Newkirk will live to be a } 
power in society,’ she said, with the glamor of ¢ 
Frothingham’s intention before her eyes. 

«« She believes herself meant for one,” returned } 
May, goaded into a display of temper. “She } 
has arrogance enough for sixteen girls. She was ; 
bad form from the first. Her manner is as pro- ° 
nounced as if she were forty—”’ 

“Then, if she should happen to marry Mr. 


g 
3 
Frothingham, her manner would be very suit- ; 
8 
¢ 


able,’’ broke in Violet, thinking this a favorable 
opportunity to offer a hint of what might lie in ; 
store for her friend. 
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«That, dreadful-looking old _ money -bag 
gasped the young lady.” 

‘Once married, she needn’t look at him,’’ 
Mrs. Ventnor observed. ‘ What one wants is 
money—all of us, great or little, practical or 
poetical.” 

“So long as one succeeds in getting it, the 
appearance of the bag that holds it is of slight 
consequence,” rejvined Vivlet, feeling that she 
had said a rather neat thing. 

She felt, too, that her hint of Marian’s 
prospects had been a fuvor to the girl. But 
alas! she had, for once, committed a grave errer. 
For, when Louise Ventnor took her leave, the 
latter was thinking: 

‘So that’s the little game, is it? 
spoil it, 


? 


Well, ll 
1 vowed that i’d punish that insolent 
creature, and 1 will.’ 

All along, Mrs. Ventnor had been sure that 
Philip would never marry Marian Newkirk, But, 
in the absorption of his flirtation with her, he 
had stretched his tether so far, that Mrs. Ventnor 
began, at last, to fear that her own sway over 
him was being risked. This made her the more 


‘ eager for revenge on Marian. 


** Marry Frothingham, and ride over us all ?’’ 
she said. Then a mew idea started up, and one 
more unendurable than the contemplation of mere 


; worldly triumph for the young woman ; for, once 


she was married, might not Hamilton be quite 
safe in pursuing his flirtation? Oh, yes, she 
knew him; he would plunge into it with 
renewed energy, and the last shred of her own 
long-preserved power would go. 
never !’’ she said. ‘‘ The girl shall never marry 
Frothingham. TI’ll hinder that, at least, in spite 
I'll watch for 


‘* Never! 


my opportunity and find it yet.’ 





CHAPTER X. 

Sue did not have to wait long for an opportu- 
The very next day, Hamilton called. 
After the first greeting, she said, abruptly : 

‘‘So your pretty Miss Marian has decided to 
be sensible and marry Adonis Frothingham ?” 

“What?” he cried, sneeringly incredulous at 
But, as Louise went on to give an exag- 


The suggestion of such luck, for the object of $ gerated account of Mrs. Rushton’s hints, he 


her dislike, exasperated Miss Livingston beyond 


endurance; but, of course, her wrath tried to $ 
¢ 


assume the form of contempt. 
‘I dare say she would be capable of it—ugh! 
marry Adonis Frothingham |" 


remembered how frequently he had been annoyed 
by the elderly gentleman’s interference, and 
began to be angered by the probability of the 
truth of the story. 

“IT am very glad,’ Mrs. Ventnor continued ; 


“I wonder how many girls would refuse $ ‘ for your philandering with her was hurting 


him?’’ questioned Violet, sweetly, with her 
beantifal eyes, full of pensive meditation, fixed 
on Miss, Livingston’s face. 





her, and I suppose she has the brains to see 
that, Of course she couldn’t resist the old man’s 
millions—not a girl of my acquaintance could. 
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May Livingston was furious at the idea of seeing } 
them snapped up before her eyes. Still, I own ; 
I am surprised. I fancied’ Miss Newkirk had 
more heart than head, and that you had turned 
both too completely for her to be worldly-wise.”’ } 
Now, quite independent of other considera- } 
tions, Hamilton detested Frothingham. He 
would have been only too ready, as he phrased 
it, ‘to put a spoke in the old buffer’s wheel,” 
when an occasion offered. But this! This ! 3 
Why, it was sheer insolence. That old Shylock } 
marry Miss Newkirk? His vanity, everything, } 
was up in arms at the thought. Yet Mrs. Vent-§ 
3 





nor was persistent. +‘ Mrs. Rushton admitted it,” 
she said, and he went away, sullen and angry, 
and spent the night in drinking and gaming, as 
he ‘always did ‘when angered. Mrs. Ventnor} 
had known her man only too well. 

When Mrs. Rushton saw Marian, that night, 
she congratulated her, and was surprised at the 
girl’s prompt denial. ‘TI can only say,’ she 
said, ‘that if you have the opportunity to marry } 
him, and don’t, you will repent bitterly when > 
too late. You know I never argue. Every per- 
son has a right to decide for himself or herself. } 
By the by—forgive my mentioning it—people talk 
too much about you and Mr. Hamilton. That 
must not be.” 

‘Tt is only Mrs. Ventnor’s and May Living- } 
ston’s wickedness,” she answered, in a_half- 
doubtful tone. ; 

“‘Very likely,’ rejoined Violet ; ‘only, be} 
careful. And once for all, my dear, think well. ; 
At least, don’t offend Mr. Frothingham. I can’t } 
afford to let you, for my own sake; and it would } 
be very unwise for your own.” 3 

«Oh, I shan’t,’”’ Marian replied, eager to end ; 
the conversation, and trembling at the reflection 
of Mr. Frothingham’s power over her. 

‘She will marry the old man at last,’’ Violet 
thought, as she saw the sndden change in 
Marian’s face, and added aloud: ‘ Well, since 
our wicked Philip's fascination has not peeqvoel 
you, I suppose your romantic dream holds its } 
own. You will end by going back to your 
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not wish to lose the sum they had already 
involved, they must raise more money without 
delay: in a word, must pay up their margins. 

“IT ought not to have let you go into it,’’ Mrs. 
Rushton said. <‘ But, after all, I am not to 
blame. You said you would go to somebody 
else if I didn’t get the shares through my broker. 
And, when the shares sank low, awhile ago, I 
thought there could not possibly be any more 
loss, and advised you to hold on. I did it all for 
the best.” 

That very day, May Livingston had an after- 
noon concert at her house. It was ostensibly her 
mother’s entertainment and her mother's dwell- 
ing; but the old lady was so completely a bit of 
wax in her daughter’s hands that people scarcely 
remembered this. 

Mrs. Rushton had, however, to go ti bed with 
a headache, the result of the bad ‘news from 
Wall Street. But she would not hear of Marian 
remaining at home, though the ‘poor girl was 
really unfit, herself, to go: | Violet praised 
Marian’s costume, when the latter came ‘in 





> dressed for the concert, and observed: 


“You were wise, after all, to go to Doran: 
she is horribly dear, but she. has made another 
creature of you.’’ 

Marian was very unenthusiastically received 
by May Livingston, however: for the latter was 
furious at being deprived of the glory of Mrs. 
Rushton’s presence. Marian’s lovely dress was 
an added wrong. ‘Think,’ Miss Livingston 
said, ‘‘of the girl’s cheek, in forcing herself in 
here, when her hostess could not come.’’ 

Mrs. Ventnor’s greeting of Marian was 


> cordial enough to atone for May’s lack of 


warmth. If Marian had been the “ worldty- 
wise’? woman she thought herself, this warmth 
of manner would have made her suspect treach- 
ery. Miss Livingston noticed it. 

‘¢ Louise must have some mischief in her head,” 
she said to herself. ‘‘ What a blessing!’ And, 
with this pious reflection, she went about her 
duties as hostess in a serener frame of mind. 

When the concert was nearly over, Philip 


village-life and your stockitig-weaving hero— } Hamilton sauntered in. The instant Mrs. Vent- 


what was his name?” 

A visitor was announced, and Marian made 
her escape and went to bed. Fortunately, the 
next day, Mr. Frothingham was called to Wash- 
ington, and would not return for several days; 
so she was free for awhile from his persecution. 
But, toward noon, news was telegraphed up from 
Wall Street which was anything but cheering to 
Mrs. Rushton, and struck # chill to Marian’s 
soul,’ ‘The stock in which they had invested was 
ina worse way than ever. If the two ladies did 


nor looked at him, she knew that he had been 
drinking heavily, though, except to one very 
intimate, he gave no sign of it. But Louise 
understood the secret of the pallor which 
rendered his handsome face so tragically interest- 


ing, and knew what had kindled that strange | 


sombre fire in his eyes, and rendered his voice 
slower, deeper, more pathetic even than his ordi- 
nary musical tones. 

Long ago, she had become aware that Hamilton 
often spent the night at the gaming-table. 
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“Ah,” she said, with sudden inspiration, ‘“‘I , been captured, or had escaped. 


have her now.” 
her, which she resolved to carry into execution 
before the afternoon was over. ‘‘I see it all— 
I see it all,’ she cried, ‘‘and I am sure I can 
manage it.” 

She had beckoned him to a seat between 
Miss Newkirk and herself, and had heard him 
whisper to Marian. Her jealous ear had caught 
the words: 


$ 
“T must speak, with you before you go—lI ; 


must !’’ 


Marian’s reply was inaudible. But Mrs. 


Ventnor heard distinetly again his autocratic ' 


answer: 

“‘T won’t wait. Tve something important to 
say. You can manage easily enough. These 
creatures will soon be feeding.’ Slip into the 
conservatory, while they are in the dining-room.”’ 

There was a hurried argument, instill lower 
whispers, after this. Then Philip’s voice changed 


to eager pleading, and he spoke louder; next he } 


uttered enthusiastic thanks, and now Mrs. Vent- 
nor knew that he was to have his way. 

In the refreshment-room, the unscrupulous 
woman played the temptress to Hamilton, by 
asking him, more than once, to drink with her. 
She was not afraid that any amount he drank 
would visibly affect him, but she knew that each 
glass increased his recklessness. 
this she counted. 

A collation after a musical entertainment is 
always very gay ; owing, I suppose, to the reac- 
tion from the restraint imposed by the perform- 
ance; and the buffets to-day were admirably 
organized. Mrs. Livingston’s daughter never 
did things by halves. 

Louise Ventnor was in great force. Her 
daring tongue ran on more freely than usual. 
But, whether uttering bon-mots, flirting, or eat- 


And it was on 


ing, she never once lost sight of Hamilton or | 


Marian. 

There were numbers of notables present ; among 
them, a foreign nobleman and a famous opera- 
singer. Naturally these, in their different way, 
two such important personages, were crowded 
about and listened to; and May Livingston was 


not best pleased, when she had secured the: 
former to herself for a few moments, to have 
Louise Ventnor say suddenly, even eagerly, in ? 


her ear: 
“Quick! I want you. 
conservatory.” 


Come with me into the 


«Nonsense !’’ May curtly responded. 


“Come, or you'll be sorry,” persisted Mrs. + 


Ventnor. 
In the meantime, however, the nobleman had 


Miss Livingston 


And a scheme flashed across ; turned on her friend in exasperation. 


; (Have you been testing the men’s Century 
‘ Club punch?” she asked, with the pleasant free- 
‘dom of speech in which the two ‘allies often 
‘ indulged. 

; «“Come to the conservatory,” was Mrs. Vent- 
} nor’s eager reply, ‘‘ and bring the Warner sisters. 
} Old Hexam and Charley Frazer are with the 
; girls. Bring them too.” 

“ What nonsense—” 

‘Nonsense? Didn’t you tell me you'd give 
your two ears to punish that Marian Newkirk ?”” 

‘‘What do you mean?” 

‘Come and see.”’ 

Miss Livingston’s hesitation’ and ill-humor 
; vanished in wild curiosity, rendered hotter by 

her dislike and malice. 
“Quick! quick!” she exclaimed now, as 
; eagerly as if she knew what shé meant, seizing 
Mrs. Ventnor’s arm to draw her on. 

But that lady preserved perfect composure. 

“Don’t be in a hurry,’ she said. — “ Quietly, 
quietly, my dear. Sdmebody will notice.. Besides, 
kitty never would catch the mouse if she made a 
noise.”’ 

Miss Livingston acted on the advice. They 
crossed the room, and stopped before the group 
which Mrs. Ventnor had designated. 

‘‘ May is taking me to see that wonderful new 


. plant her cousin sent fromi Australia,’ she said. 


‘¢ Do come and help me tell her pretty falsehoods 
about it. I’m sure in advance that it’s a miracle 
of ugliness.”’ 

‘*Come and take my part, Mr. Hexam,” added 
May. ‘The girls are certain to side against me, 


’ and of course Mr. Frazer will agree with Jane.” 


So the group passed along the hall, laughing 
and talking. 

The conservatory, instead of being on the 
drawing-room floor, was up a flight of stairs; 
the flat roof of an apartment only one story in 
> height serving as the foundation for a veritable 
greenhouse. 

“This lovely old-fashioned mansion is my 
delight,’”’ Mrs. Ventnor said, as they reached the 
landing. 

They crossed the library. The’ ventlemen 
drew back the heavy draperies which hung 
before the conservatory-entrance. Miss Warner 
and May Livingston were in advance. They 
entered. Suddenly, the latter uttered a little 
cry, which her companion echoed. The rest 
peered eagerly in over their shoulders. 

‘“What on earth is the matter?’ demanded 
> old Mr.,Hexam, fumbling for his glass to aid his 
} unfortunate short sight. 
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‘A charming tableau,’ laughed Mrs. Vent- 
nor; ‘but it wasn’t on the bill.’’ 

Marian had yielded, in a good deal of alarm, 
to Hamilton’s petition to speak with her pri- 


> her terrible confusion and suffering, Marian 
2 realized that, if he did not give a. satisfactory 
§ explanation; her enemies would turn this scene 

to her dire injury. ‘‘ Tell them we are engaged,” 


vately. She had not the slightest suspicion of } she gasped, in a choked whisper. 


his state, and feared that he had met with some 
misfortune, which he desired to communicate at 


ouce; and that he chose her for his confidant was ! 


as flattering as it was hopeful. It did not occur 
to her that, if seen, her step could cause any re- 
mark, To stray into the famous conservatory 
seemed natural enough; but, indeed, she was too 
much flurried to think at all, Hamilton’s incau- 
tious whispers, uttered in such close proximity to 
Mrs. Ventnor, had disturbed her sorely. 

“Do tell me what has happened,” she 
‘exclaimed, as soon as they were in the con- 
servatory. Hamilton’s hasty movement had 
swept the draperies down behind them; but she 
did not notice this. ‘Are you in trouble—oh, 
what is it?’ ‘ 

“Trouble?” he echoed. ‘When I hear that 
you are going to marry old Frothingham ? 
Sacrifice yourself to that ol@ Shylock? And I, 
for the time, tied hand and foot, and can’t do 
what I wish! Trouble? Was any man ever in 
so great ?”’ 

He burst into a tirade which frightened her, 


greatly as it gratified her; he raved brilliantly, 


and ended by swearing that he would kill her 


and himself, before he would allow any person } 


or thing to part them. As he spoke. he flung 
his arm about her and strained her to his 
breast—the first time he had ever ventured on 
any such show of affection—repeating excitedly : 
«*Say you love me—say you do!” 

Before Marian could release herself, she heard 
the curtains parted, and the wondering affected 
ery of the girls. She saw malicious eyes fixed 


upon her; caught Mrs. Ventnor’s cruel gibe; ‘ 


and in that first instant of stupefaction, uncon- 
sciously to her and himself, Hamilton's arm was 
still about her waist. 

His hand dropped suddenly. Then, through 


; If she had only had the hardihood to say it 
} herself. Plenty of society-girls placed in her 
‘ position would have done it. But she could 
‘not. And Hamilton stood dumb, staring at the 
‘intruders, half in anger, half in satisfaction at 
; this triumph to his coward vanity. 

‘““We have been most inconsiderate,’ May 
} Livingston called out. ‘ Miss Newkirk, if you 
2 to do private theatricals in our con- 


servatory, you should have told me—I owe you a 


thousand pardons for the interruption.” 

The group disappeared—the draperies settled 
back—the low laughter of six united voices broke 
the stillness. 

Marian stood as if. withered by a stroke of 
lightning. Presently, she moaned : 

‘““Why didn’t you speak? Why didn’t you 
speak ?”’ 

‘“‘Never mind them!’’ he cried. And, in his 

; half-crazed, always wicked brain, started up a 
‘ diabolical plan, of which he had never before 
even ventured to dream. 

**T love you,”’ he said; ‘trust me—” 

“‘Oh, go and tell them!” she sobbed, though 
} her burning eyes were dry; “go and tell them !’’ 
‘‘T can’t, you see,” he hurried on. ‘ But, if 
‘ you'll get away from them all for awhile, we'll 
sail for Cuba to-morrow! Don’t go home Violet 
’ Rushton will be furious. 1 shall soon be free— 
; trust me—you shall never repent it!’ 


? 
$ 


‘“* Married now—at once—how can you manage 
it?” 
; My darling—haven’t I explained? We 
’ must wait for that just a little—”’ 
A low cry, half pain, half horror, rang in the 
} poltroon’s besotted ears; then, with a sweep of 
{ her arm, which held a strength beyond her own, 
’ Marian brushed him aside, and fled. 
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BY JASPER BARNETT COWDIN. 





HER eyes are deep-blue of the tenderest hue, 
And the shadows that in them lie 

Are dainty shadows, like those on the meadows 
Tossed from an April sky 

Young cavaliers dance in the light of her glance 
Like butterflies, caught by her wiles; 

But she counteth their worth by a toss of her curls, 
Thou gatherer fair of smiles. 


Bright maiden! I know, by the light on thy brow, 
Roguish wisdom is there to espy 


Under that dark-arched eye. 

And the heart that is brave in his wooing can have, 
Though he travel for miles and miles, 

No faithfuller spouse than she'll be in his house, 
Thou gatherer fair of smiles. 


2 
? 
The false from the true: nay, the whole man’s in view 
é 
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BY HARRY BOLIN 


NGBROKE. 





Years ago—ah, how many !—when I was a} 
student in Germany, it was a favorite pastime of? tions. 


mine to wander off alone into the wildest and 
most unfrequented regions, 


my shoulder and wine-flask and sandwich-box 
in my pouch. Free and happy days were those, 
when care was unknown and life a long uninter- 
rupted dream. 


One glorious June morning, as the vapors were ; 
lifting from the lowlands and slowly creeping up ; 
the hillsides, I came upon a road so little trav- ; 
ersed that the grass and shrubbery were fast : 
I; 
had not been long on this neglected highway ; 


obliterating all traces of wheel and footprint. 


when, about a mile off to the right, I caught 
sight of a charming little village nestling amid 
lindens and tall poplars. 
gestive of a good breakfast, to say the least—a } 
meal to which my sharpened appetite was capable ; 
just then of doing ample justice ; so I determined 
to turn aside at the first cross-road leading in 
that direction. As I walked along, with some- 
what quickened pace, I found that the road I 


was traversing gradually curved toward the vil- 


and spend whole ‘ 
days rambling about, with my fowling-piece over ° 


The prospect was sug- § 


asked him if he had time to answer three ques~ 
He halted, and looked curiously into my 
face. 

‘What is the name of this village?’’ I asked. 

«‘ Wiederschen,”’ he replied, after a few sec~ 
onds’ hesitation. 

“What are the people celebrating ?”’ 

‘¢ Their centennial.” 

‘“‘ Where is the gasthaus ?”’ 

‘Beyond the pump yonder, under the old 


linden. My father keeps it. Go, and welcome. 
Eat and drink; all is free to-day.’’ 
‘‘Ha! How fortunate: I am,’ I exclaimed, 


‘*to have come here on this occasion.” 

‘« Fortunate, yes,’’ the young man said, with a 
; shrug; ‘if you leave in time.” 
¢ “Oh, well,’’ L replied, a little taken aback by. 
this rather uncivil remark, “as for that, I have: 
; ; plenty of leisure and am in pursuit of enjoyment. 

If I am pleased with the place — people, I may 
; prolong my visit till to-morrow.”’ 

‘To-morrow ?”’ echoed the young man, omin-- 
ously. Then, turning abruptly, he resumed his: 
journey with increased speed. 

My curiosity being ‘still more piqued by the 


lage, and in about a half-hour I found inyself young man’s manner of reply, I went’on, as he 


in the midst of its quaint houses and still quainter 


inhabitants. 

I had seen many odd old-fashioned places in 
my excursions, but never any more antique and 
peculiar than this. It seemed as if it had long 
ago stranded on the ‘shores of time.” The 
road that led me to it formed its principal or main 


street, and, to my surprise, was scarcely less; built, after the fashion of centuries ago. 


grass-grown than that over which I had passed. 
The houses had a mouldy mildewed appearance 
that was quite remarkable and not unpicturesque. 
Indeed, only in art-galleries had I ever see 
anything resembling this quaint unique’ little 
village. 


{ haus, or tavern, With a linden in front. 
¢ door being open, I walked in. 
} a flagged passage, I came to a small courtyard 


| 
$ whole had ‘an ‘air of antiquity, if not of decay, 
* 


indicated, till I came to the pump, around which 
> I found a crowd of eager children, drinking as if 
‘ well-nigh famished. Close at hand was ‘the gast- 
The 
Passing through 


in the rear, around which the house had been 
Balus- 
traded galleries, into which the chambers opened, 
ran around two sides of the courtyard. The 


that was almost dream-like in its effect. Return- 
ing to the front part of the house, I seated myself 
in what appeared to be the public room, at a 


Although early in the day, the people appeared § table, without further ceremony. The apartment 


to be all up and active. Not that they were 
engaged in any occupation, for ‘it'seemed to be 


some kind of a gala-day—everyone being attired 


in his best and determined on a day's enjoyment. ? 
In fact, it struck me they were costumed for a: 
My curiosity ; 


fancy ball or antique parade. 
being as keen as my appetite, I stopped a frank- 
looking young fellow about my own age, whom I 
saw coming toward me at a swinging pace, and 


we aas 


was quite spacious, and appeared to be dining- 
hall, bar, and kitchen, all in one. At th® further 
end, in a sort of recess, was a large open fire- 
place, where a couple of greasy cooks were nusy 
with their pots and pans: 
in singular costumes, were lounging around, 
chatting ‘with éarnestness’and good-humor, and 
quaffing great mugs of beer, whieh ‘was dispensed 
to them from' behind the bar by a sévere-looking 
1419. 


About @ score of men, 
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old man with a remarkably purple face and an { 
abundance of tawny hair, that gave him very 
much the appearance of a trained lion. 

Though a stranger, my presence seemed to be ? 
entirely ignored by all of them, even to the very 
pretty girl who was deftly waiting on the guests. 
Growing impatient at last, 1 rapped smartly on 
the well-worn deal table, and immediately the | 
girl came dancing over to me. In all my life, I} 
never beheld a more lovely creature. Her com- ' 
plexion was the purest pink and white. Her } 
soft blue eyes had a most bewitching expression, ' 
perfectly indescribable, and such as I never met ; 
with before. Her light-brown hair fell in two 
braids down her back, and her short dress dis- ' 
played a shapely foot and ankle. As she stood } 
before me, with her head tipped coquettishly on ‘ 
one side, waiting for my order, I was so charmed ' 
with her marvelous beauty that I really forgot ’ 
my hunger, until her question “ What would ‘ 
mein Herr?’ awoke me to consciousness, as it 
were. 

What would I, indeed! } 
loveliness before my young and beauty-adoring } 


2 
) 


eyes, it seemed almost a profanation to ask for ; 


2 
? 
? 


With that vision of } 
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‘‘Has he gone so far away as that, then?” 
1 inquired. 

‘Yes, mein Herr. His lady-love lives—if she 
does live—more than ten miles away. Do you 


‘ suppose he can return before midnight ?”’ 


““Twenty miles is a pretty long walk, to be 
sure,’ I answered; ‘‘but he appears to be a 
swift and strong pedestrian.” 

“Ach, mein Herr: love makes him strong— 
love makes him swift; but time is more swilt 
and fate more strong. Ach, no: he cannot be 
here with his lady by midnight ; and then | shall 


not see him any more.’’ And her lovely face 


} gained a new beauty—the beauty of sadness; 


but what would I not have done or given to 
comfort her? 

‘«Oh, well,’ I said, in a reassuring way, ‘if 
he don’t return to-night, he will be back 
to-morrow.” 

‘«To-morrow ?”’ she replied, with a look of 


> horror. 


** Well, to be sure, he will be too late for the 
festival,’ 1 said; ‘but he will be home again, 
at all events—and, perhaps, bring you n sweet 
sister into the bargain.”’ 








bread and beer; but I managed to intimate that} She sheok her head despondently. To divert 
anything she might serve in the way of breakfast ; her thoughts, I remarked that her food was 
would be most acceptable. At this she skipped { excellent, aud asked her if she was not surprised 
away, soon to return with a tray of cold meat, ? to see me eating so heartily. She smiled and 
bread, cheese, and beer; and, spreading the } shook her head again; and, seeming not to be in 
viands, stood regarding me with an intentness } a hurry to quit my side, I inquired how, beside 
that was quite embarrassing. I thought she } feasting. they celebrated their centennial. 
might be waiting for the pay,.so I drew out my}. ‘‘Qh, there wil: be dancing on the green at 
purse; but she quickly touched. my hand, say-} noon, and a ball in this room in the evening,”’ 
ing: ‘‘No, mein Herr. No pay to-day—no pay.’ she answered. 

“‘l’m a lucky fellow to come here. to-day,” I 
said, returning my purse to my pocket. 
centennial, I understand ?”’ 

‘“Yes. Who told you?’ she demanded, a 
little pertly, I thought. 

“‘A young man I met as I came along.” 

“Ach! That was my brother.”’ My heart gave a great bound. What could 

‘‘ Your brother, was he?” I replied. ‘Yes, Ij she mean but to offer herself to me as my 
think I can trace a family-likeness—very slight, ; delightful companion for the day? 
to be sure; for you, fraulein, are the—”’ } “ff you think so, fraulein,’’ I said, ‘then 
“Ach, my poor Max!’’ she exclaimed, inter-}I am satisfied, and shall gladly share in your 
rupting my burst of admiration. ‘He will be } festivity. But there is only one that I should 
disappointed, I fear me.”’ 

‘*‘ How so?” I asked. 


‘*And.I, a poor solitary wanderer,’’ I said, 
“ Your } looking at her appealingly, ‘‘can only be a silent 
spectator.” 

‘Qh, no,” she replied, with averted gaze and 
a slight blush; ‘‘ you need be neither silent nor 
solitary.” 





care to have for my partner.” 
She looked at me archly. ‘But you are a 
‘Ach, in not finding his lady-love; and, if he} stranger; you have not seen our people.” 
y ; gz y peop 


should not eome back in time, how dreadful it} ‘ Very true,” I replied, with as much expres- 
would be! 


I should never see my poor dear ’ sion as I could throw into my words and looks; 
Max again |” ; but I want to see no other. You are all I 
“Indeed! Not see him again?” I exclaimed, } want,” I said, impulsively catching her soft little 
in some surprise. 
“No, mein Herr; not see him any more, 
said, sorrowfully. 


hand, which she allowed me to retain an insiant 
she } and then suddenly withdrew, glancing nervously 
| seal at ithe old bartender. 


” 
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“Your father?” . pong ey in the. 
direction of the old man. 

‘Yes, mein Herr; and—”’ 

‘* Don’t say ‘mein Herr,’’’ I whispered, grasp- 
ing her hand again. 

‘What, then?” 

‘Say ‘freund.’”’ 

“Ach, Gott!’’ she exclaimed, twitching away 
her hand. ‘My father must not see. My father 
is terrible in anger.’ 


I could well conceive it, from his ferce leonine ‘ 
aspect; and I pitied the poor child, from the } 


bottom, of my heart. 


‘«Ts your mother living?’’ I asked. 


She shook her head, and tears filled her eyes. ; 


‘‘Stay a moment, friulein,”’ 
turned away. 
who is to be my partner.” 


She looked at me reproachfully, as much as to } 


say: ‘‘ Why should you ask that question ?”’ 

“And, friulein,”’ I said, “1 don’t know your 
name.” 

‘‘Nor I yours,”’ she replied, with a little laugh. ; 

I told her my name. 

‘‘Then you are not German?’’ she exclaimed. 

««QOh, no.”’ 

«« English 2” 

‘No: American.” 

‘American? I never before saw an American,” 
she said, looking at me as a great curiosity. 
«You are as—’’ hesitating and blushing. 

“As—” 

“As white as we.” 

«And why not? Do you suppose I should be 
an indign? I am of Anglo-Saxon blood, friiu- 
lein.’ 

She shook her head, as if it was beyond her } 

comprehension ; then, after a moment’s reflection, } 
she asked ; 

“Are not your people fighting for their 
liberty ?” 

“Oh, we have gained it, generations ago,” ; 
I answered. 

She looked surprised and pleased. 

“Oh, T am_ rejoiced, for your sake,’ 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Liberty must be sweet 
timidly toward her father. 


»” glancing { 


‘“‘Qne word more, fraulein,’’ I said: “you ; 
have not yet told me your name.” 

‘¢ What matters it?” 

‘‘Ah, but you have mine!’’ 

She laughed roguishly. ‘Very well; I will. 


tell you by and by,” 
the room like a swallow. 


Never was there a more pronounced case of; you in his mind’s eve, 


love at first sight. 
and soul. 


She had captivated me, body } 


I said, as she ’ 
‘*You haven’t yet informed me ; 


she } 


she said, skimming out of } 


She was the most charming creature I } 
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ever met, and I felt that it would be emeasliine 
for me to exist without her. The craving of 
‘ appetite being satisfied, 1 lit a cigar. and sat back 
} to observe what was going on, und await, with 
‘ what patience I could, the return of my love; 
; for my love she certainly was, if 1 understood 
my own heart. It must be remembered that, at 
; that time, I was young and ardent and remark- 
$ ably susceptible to female beauty. 

} ‘The intensity with which the people around 
me appeared to be enjoying themselves was quite 
remarkable. They had none of the slow phleg- 
matic manner of villagers in general, and 
‘Germans in particular; but all seemed to be 
wonderfully alert. and on the. qui-vive, as if 
; determined to get all they possibly could out 


} of the occasion—to crowd 
; full measure of happiness. 


the day with its 
I had time to note 
not only the people, but the place, which was 
even more quaint and antique than appeared at 
; first. 
; It was a large low-studded room, and both 
ceiling and walls were of a rich chocolate-tint, 
the result, evidently, of age. There were 
several pictures rou.d the walls—one of some 
ancient potentate with a crown on his head, and 
another that, possibly represented the ‘ Holy 
Family’’; but both were so dim with smoke and 
neglect as to be hardly traceable. Over the 
mantel, was a stag’s-head with wide-branching 
antlers, ingeniously made to serve the purpose 
of chandelier. In one corner ticked an ancient 
clock, whose. hour-hand, slowly approaching 
noon, reminded me of the sports on the green, 
’ which I desired very much to witness. From 
; the window, I could see the villagers, old and 
; young, hurrying past; and, while interested in 
} their odd appearance, I became aware of someone 
standing near me. I turned, and there was the 
pretty girl, with a coquettish little hat on the side 
| of her head. ‘‘Ah, then; so you are going, too ?”’ 
: Lexclaimed. She nodded assent. 

“And may I have the pleasure of accompanying 
you?” T asked. 

Again she nodded. 
ee placed my gun and pouch in a corner, and 
together we set out. 

‘You haven’t yet told me your mer, ” | said, 
}as we walked along. 

“My name is ‘Gretchen’—‘ Margaret,’ 
know.”’ 

“Ah, I love that name.”’ 

She smiled and shook her head. 

“‘T fancy that Goethe had just such a girl as 
wrote his 


ARADO 


( 
‘ 
§ 
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you 
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when he 
immortal drama, I said.’ 
‘Goethe? Who is Goethe ?’’ 
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“Goethe? Why, your greatest poet. Surely ; 


you‘ have heard of the author of * Faust.’”’ 
She shook her head. ‘ No, never.’ 
‘Is it possible? Nor of Schiller, either?’ 
She stopped suddenly, and looked at me in 
surprise. ‘*Do you know him?” she asked. 
** Whom ?” 
«Why, Herr Schiller.” 
“‘Oh, no; he died before I was born.” 
«*What! Herr Schiller?” 
“Certainly.” 
«Why, mein Herr—” 
‘¢ Please call me ‘ Henri’.”’ 
She smiled and shook her head. She had a 


pretty way of shaking her head and smiling at ‘ 


the same time. 

«‘But I mean to call you * Margaret’,’’ I said, 
taking her by the hand. ’ 

««¢Gretchen’ is better,’ she replied. 


I pressed her hand gently. ‘ What were you / 


about to say of Schiller when I interrupted you, 
Gretchen?” 

«Ach, Gott!’ she sighed, with a most pitiful 
expression. 


«You admire him, then? Which of his works / 


do you most like ?”’ 


Tt Ta 
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; Poor little thing, how 1 pitied her! I saw the 
whole matter: her selfish and tyrannical old 
father was about to sacrifice his lovely daughter 
on the altar of Mammon. Could I prevent the 
horrid crime—I, a poor student and a foreigner? 
At least, I should make the attempt; I was 
resolved on that. 

We had, by this time, reached the green. It. 
was‘a lovely spot—as smooth as velvet, and with 
a fine old wood at the further end. Groups of 
gayly-dressed young people were scattered about, 
‘and the musicians, at the foot of s stupendous 
; old oak, were tuning their pipes preparatory to 
;the dance. For myself, I felt no desire for 
‘ dancing — my heart was too full of love for 
Gretchen, and my brain too busy with schemes 
for her rescue. 1 felt as if my life would not be 
worth hving, without her. At all hazards, she 
must be’ ming. But it behooved us to act in such 
au way as not to excite suspicion, and so defeat 
my purpose in the outset. T asked Gretchen if 
; Herr Schiller would be at the dance. 

“Oh, no,” she replied; “he is too old and 
rheumatic. But he will be at the ball, to-night: 
and he will claim me then, I suppose.’ 

* By Jove! not if I can help it,’ I exclaimed. 


She looked indignant. ‘None! IT hate { She looked at me with a startled and timid 
him!” $ expression. 
«What! Schiller?’ ¢ “No, Gretchen; Herr Schiller will not have 


‘«Even so—I hate him!”’ 

« How strange !"” 

« Ah, if you but knew!”’ 

«Why, yes; I should very much like to know 


the cause of your aversion to such a great genius ‘ 


as Schiller.” 

“You said he was dead. Ach! I wish he 
were. I do not—I cannot love him.” 

Suspecting that she must have someone else in 
her mind beside the author of ‘“ William Tell,”’ I 
asked Gretchen if Hvrr Schiller lived in Wieder- 
schen. 

“Oh, yes; he is the richest man in the 
village. He is old. He has been a widower 
many years; but I cannot love him.” 

I began to suspect what was the trouble. 

‘«But perhaps he loves you, Gretchen,” I said. 

«Loves me?’’ she cried, with a look of 
indignation. ‘ How can he love?” 

‘* Does he want to marry you?” [ inqttired. 

“They want to sell ime,’ she said, with a 


you, if I can help it—and I think I can,” I said. 
> You tell mé le is.a widower. How old may 
‘he be?” 

“Ach, Gott, I can’t tell! He must be as old 
as my father: but he is rich,‘very rich,’’ she 
: replied, with a despondent shake of the head 
,and a deep sigh. 
¢ «Tell ‘me more about him. 
business?” T asked. 

‘‘Ein bierbrauer. He drinks half the beer 
‘he brews, one would suppose: for he is always 
< drunk. He may be so drunk, to-night, that he 
$ cannot come to the ball,” she said, with a sly 
¢ twinkle of the eye. 

‘ «J hope so, with all my heart,” I replied. 
‘* Anyway, whether he shall be there or not, 
I will be there,”’ I added, catching her hand and 
pressing it to my lips. Still holding the hand, 
we wandered far away from the merry dancers 


What is his 


Anan” 
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‘into the shade and stillness of the forest. 
¢ «Gyetchen,’’ I said, “I haven’t much to offer 


dramatic wave of her hand in the direction of ; you but myself. I have not’ the wealth of Herr 


the inn. 

“IT see: your father wants you to marry old 
Sciiiller. Is that how it is?’ T asked. 

“Of course.” 

«But you won't?” 

“Ach, Gott! What can I do?’ 


: Schiller ; but I have as much love as he has— 
Sand youth, that he has not. ‘Will you accept me 
‘as your lover?” 
> «Mein Herr—” 

“No, call me * Henri,’ *’ I pleaded. 


She shook her head sadly. 
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‘Gretchen, for God’s sake, don’t refuse me!”’ 

‘‘How can it be?’’ she asked, as if revolving 
the matter in her mud. ‘I must talk to Max. 
Oh, if Max should not come back !’’ 

“If not to-night, dearest, will you not promise 
me to-morrow?” I implored, passionately. 

I shall never forget the woeful expression of 
her face, as she echoed my last word: ‘ To- 
morrow.”’ 

‘¢Oh, Gretchen,’ I exclaimed, ‘‘if you would 
only give me some hope; I could wait for ages, 
Call me even ‘ Henri.’”’ 

She walked along, with her head bent and 
her finger on her lip, as if to prevent it saying 
what the heart yearned to express. In a few 
moments, she paused, placed her hand lightly 
on my arm, and, with a look of infinite tender- 
ness. and love, whispered the name: “ Henri.” § 
That instant, she was in my arms: she was mine. 

When we came back to the green, the dancers 
had all dispersed, save a few children skipping { 
about to the music of their own voices. I left ; 
Gretchen at her door, with the promise to — 

} 
3 








again in the evening. In the meantime, I 
wandered about the village, revolving various 
schemes for snatching her from the clutches ye 
Schiller. As the day wore on, the people appeared ; 
to become more and more excited, and the; 
interest in their sports to become more and more ; 
intense. I had time and curiosity to note other } 
peculiar features of this strange village. I saw > 
no. indication of business or traffic of any kind; ; 
nor had I yet seen one of the comimon domestic ' 
animals, if there were any—dog, cat, or fowl. 
Neither did I meet with cow, horse, or sheep, 
In the grass-grown streets, observed no print 
of hoof nor rut of wheel; and what the people 
ever did, beside enjoy themselves, was nowhere 
apparent. I resolved to inquire into the cause 
of all this singularity, the first opportunity. 
When I came to the church of the village, I 
found the door open—as, indeed, were the doors 
of every house I passed. The interior looked } 
cool and inviting, and, feeling a little fatigued, I 
walked in; but, in all my travels, I never saw 
such a musty, dusty, mildewed old place of wor- 
ship It was more like an enormous tomb than 
a church, and its dim religious light would have 
satisfied ‘‘El Penseroso’’ himself. At. first, I 
supposed the seats were upholstered with thin 
gray cushions; but, on further examination, it 
proved to be a thick coating of dust! And the 
floor, so soft to my tread, was carpeted with the 
same volatile material. Full of surprise and dis- 
gust, I turned to leave, when, in passing through 
the belfry, I caught sight of a remarkable-looking 


figure—a gaunt old man, his head and face 
Vou. XC.—23. 





covered with long white hair, through which a 
pair of singularly eager bright eyes gazed at me. 
He stood as silent and motionless as a statue, his 
large bony hands grasping the bell-rope.. At 
first, I was really startled with the apparition ; 
but, summoning courage, I stepped up to it, and 
was almost incliued to address it in the language 
of Hamlet : 

“ Bringest thou airs from heaven, or blasts from hell?” 
But, as I thought I detected a thoroughly human 
and even good-natured twinkle in the eyes, I 
said: ‘ You are the sexton, I suppose?” 

The figure nodded its head. 

“IT am sorry,” I said, ‘I cannot compliment 
you on the appearance of your church. One 
would suppose it had not been dusted for at 
least.a hundred years.” 

It shook its head. 

«And this, I suppose, is the only church in the 
village?” 

It nodded its head. 

“Then your people must expect to reach 
heaven by a less dusty road,’’ I remarked, 


jocosely. 


It shook its head. 

‘‘How many years is it since a congregation 
gathered beneath this roof?’ I asked; for I was 
eager for information concerning the place. 

The old man—as I suppose I must call him, 
spectral as he was—stared at me as if unable to 
comprehend my meaning. ‘ Possibly he is 
deaf,” I thought. Remembering that the follow- 
ing day was Sunday, I shouted: *‘ Will there be 
services here to-morrow ?”’ 

But only a ghostly echo answered back— 
“To-morrow !”’ 

A few seconds longer the venerable sexton 
kept his eyes fixed on me, and then, turning to a 
narrow lancet-window, so matted with dust and 
cobwebs that the rays of the setting sun could 
scarcely struggle through, he watched till the 
last faint pencil of light had disappeared. He 
then grasped the rope, and, bending almost to 
the floor, brought forth out of the rusty gearing, 
away up in the belfry, a most dismal shriek, fol- 
lowed by a deep and solemn “ Boom! boom!” 

Again he pulled, and again came those weird 
and awful tones, sounding to me like ‘Doom! 
doom !’’ 

“(She speaks! she speaks!’’ exclaimed the 
sexton, finding his voice at last—and a strange, 
boyish, gleeful voice it was, not at all like what 
might be expected from such a venerable per- 
sonage. ‘She knows I’m here!” 

‘* Who?” I demanded, glad to find this a being 
with whom I could converse. ‘* Who knows you 
are here ?”’ 
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“‘Die Glocke! Hark!’ he exclaimed, giving 
a mighty pull. ‘Listen to that! Could you 
not hear that voice leagues away? Could you 
not 2” 
“Doubtless,” I replied. “But tell me how } 
often you ring the bell.” | 





“« How often ?”’ 

“Yes; how many times a day?” 

‘“‘At sunrise, noon, sunset, midnight. Did 
you not hear her to-day ?”’ 

‘*No; I didn’t enter the village till after sun- 
rise long enough.”’ 

“* Well, but at noon?” 

“At noon? At noon, I was far away in the 
wald beyond the green.” 

‘But you,could hear her in the wald. You 
were listening to some other voice,’’ said the old 
man, slyly. 

‘Ah! yes, indeed!’ I replied. “A much 
sweeter one than your dismal tocsin, be assured.” 

‘‘No! there is no sweeter voice than that of 3 
Die Glocke... Listen to this! It will be the last 
before midnight.” And again came the doleful 
“Doom! doom!’’ making my flesh creep and my 
blood run cold. I could eridure it no longer. 
There was something so weird and uncanny about 
the place that I quitted it with a shudder. 

When I reached the tavern, I found vhe large 
room already well filled, the tables being removed 
and the chairs set against the wall. Gretchen 
was not present, and I could perceive no one that 
seemed to be my ‘‘ hated rival,’’ Herr Schiller. 
A young man tended the bar, whom I recognized 
as Max—the father, probably, needing rest. 
Max himself, looked fatigued, as he well might 
after his twenty-mile walk. So far, however, 
things séemed favorable for us: Gretchen's} 
brother was home; the father asleep, perhaps; } 
and Herr Schiller under the influence of his own } 
brew. When the company should become excited 
with the dance, surely it would be easy for us 
to slip out and effect our escape from the village. 

Soon the music struck up, and the dancers 
took their places, entering with astonishing vigor 
into the spirit of the occasion. 

As the hands of the solemn old clock crept 
toward the hour of eleven, ind I yet could’ see 
nothing of my love, I-grew impatient and appre- 
hensive. ‘What if Herr Schiller, the horrible ; 
gouty old reprobate, had already taken her off ?”’ 
i conjectured. 

But no: precisely at eleven o’clock, I saw, 
to my great delight, Gretchen making her way 
toward me. She looked ‘pale and excited ; and, 
when I grasped her hand, it felt cold and clammy. 

«Are you’ not well, my love?’ I inquired, } 


) 


anxiously. 3 
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“Oh, yes.’ 1 have come to dance with you,” 


she frankly replied. 


I passed my arm around her trim waist and 


pressed her gently to my side. ‘So Max has 
come,’’ I said. 


‘‘ He has—yes.” 
‘‘ Have you spoken with him yet?” 
“Yes. He has not brought his lady-love. 


Poor Max!” 


“Why?” 
*« Ach! he could not find her. No one knew 


3 of her.” 


“Very strange.” 

“Poor Max!” 

‘‘Has he come?” 

“Who?” 

‘«Herr Schiller.” 

‘*No, he has not come. We will dance before 
he comes.” 

‘* But when he does come ?”’ 

«¢T suppose he will look for me.”’ 

“And then?” 

‘¢We shall be far away. Come, let us join in 
the dance.” 

In an instant, we were spinning round the 
room. But, as for me, my thoughts were by 
no means in harmony with the music, however 
correctly my feet may have kept time to it. No: 
they were centred entirely on the lovely creature 
who was so soon to be mine; for I doubted not 
we could easily effect our escape. 

We had not been dancing more than fifteen 
or twenty minutes, when Gretchen seized my 
hand, and drew me eagerly through the wildly- 
excited crowd to the open door. 

«Come! come!” she cried, almost pulling me 
along. 

I grasped my gun and pouch, and followed 


‘her out the door and along the deserted street. 


The night was calm and serene, the deep-blue 
heaven sprinkled with countless throbbing stars. 
With my lovely guide still holding my hand, 
we hastened out of the village by the way I had 
entered: She seemed unwilling to converse, 
answering me only in breathless monosyllables— 
her chief desire and purpose being, apparently, 
to get away as speedily as possible. 

We were soon beyond the village; and, leaving 
the road, Gretchen led me across a stubbly field 
to a great rock near the edge of a dense wood. 
Pointing to a ledge or cavity some feet above my 
head, she told me to climb up to it. 

“But how can you reach it?’ I asked, per- 
plexedly. 

‘*No matter. I must go back. You will soon 
hear the bells. Wiederschen !’’ 

Saying this, she waved her hand and fied 
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back over the field, disappearing from"sight in Retracing my steps, I struck off in another 
the direction of the village, the lights of which ; direction, under the supposition that somehow 
I could plainly see, from my lofty perch. ’I had missed my way. But nowhere could I 

Not a little bewildered by Gretchen’s action, find any trace or sign of a buman habitation. 
I could only sit with my eyes fixed on the } Faint, weary, and heartsick, 1 was just about 
twinkling lights and wait. } to fling myself down by the roadside, when I saw 

It was not long before I heard the bell in the a man approaching, in the garb of a peasant. 
old church. I counted twelve; and, at the) ‘My good man,” I said, as he came near, 
twelfth stroke, every light in the village instantly ; ‘‘I have lost my way. Can you tell me in what 
disappeared, and what seemed a white fog or ‘ direction is Wiederschen? Ive been looking for 
vapor suddenly spread itself all over the place. } it ever since sunrise.” 

I grew extremely anxious for the return of} ‘* Wiederschen?” he exclaimed, in amazement. 
Gretchen ; and though, in my constrained posi-; ‘Yes. I am anxious to reach it as soon as 
tion, my limbs were beginning to ache, I dared } possible. I spent the day there, yesterday,” 
not leave the rock, fearing lest, in the darkness, } I said. 

I might lose sight of it, and perhaps never meet} ‘‘In Wiederschen?”’ 
my darling girl again. } «Yes, yes,” I answered, impatiently. “In 

[t was the longest and dreariest night I ever } which direction does it lie from this?” 

spent in my life: I thought daylight would; ‘Ach, Gott! you will never see Wiederschen.” 


never come. My teeth chattered with cold and; ‘Never see it? What do you mean?” 
anxiety, and my clothing was saturated with ‘“‘T mean, you will never see it—unless you 


dew: but it was not till the first rays of the sun ‘live a hundred years longer. Wiederschen ! 
shot above the distant hills that I.dared venture Why, yonder swamp is Wiederschen. The vil- 
from the rock. I crossed the stubble-field, and ‘ lage appears only once in a hundred years, and 
trotted down the road toward the village, but ‘then for only twentyfour hours. No: you will 
soon found myself mired in a swamp or morass. ; never see Wiederschen again—never! never!”’ 
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TWO PAIRS OF HANDS. 


BY R. C. PARKES. 





Darnry, and small, and white, Awakened by beautiful hands, 
Beautiful hand. Dainty and small, 
Made to wear diamond rings, Shapel al a 
And to toy with the costly fan, Sy rn AS ey 
a 5 Sunbrowned hands, 
Lying so listless and frail, 4 
Like thistledown Made for the workday-life, 
. On other stands, 
Made, through this journey here, 
Part of the burden to bear. 
Made for the cottage-home, 
And the lot of the pour to share. 


Into a mossy bed, 
By zephyrs blown. 


Made to be petted and kissed, 
Made for the mansion-home, 





Away from the busy world, And yet, who could justly judge 
Where trials come, The highest worth of these hands? 

Forth from the mystic keys, Sunbrowned, and large, and strong, 
Wonderful melodies fall, Or the ones with golden bands, 
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. / BY MINNIE C. BALLARD. 
In a garden I roamed one day, T dared not réach.out my hand to take, 
At the time the sweet flowers were born, For fear of the wound of the thorn. 
And I saw and loved a lilywhite rose, : 
But under its leaves was a thorn. At last, all blinded with tears, 
Made bold by my love so forlorn, 
And so, though the rose was fair, I seized and I clasped the lilywhite rose, 


Aud | longed for it night and morn, And lo! broken had hung the thorn, 
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I was forty, and my sister Elizabeth forty-{ account of Maude Burlingham. She is engaged 
three. We had a handsome income, and thought ; to Gus Whitehouse, and she’s younger than | am, 
we would go to New Orleans, especially as the} and she put on such insufferable airs, and 


Exposition had just opened. ; bragged so about it, that Joe Huntington and I 
When we unfolded our plan for traveling to } agreed to be engaged for a week, just to take her 

. 2 > . 
our married sister, Matilda, she suid: down. She can’t boast any more now, for 1 have 


Oh, then, I shall let you take Mabel with you. } been engaged, and broken it off, and returned 

The child has nearly worried the very life out of the ring. Just crushed her entirely, you see. 
me. Only last night, she was escorted home * Joe borrowed one of his sister’s diamond rings 
from school by five young men—or boys, I; for me to wear; but Maude did not know it, and 
suppose I should say. Think of it, and she ; she fairly turned green when she first saw it, for 
barely seventeen. They are continually sending } her engagement-ring is only a little old pearl, 
her flowers and candy, and I opened one of her { and a dirty-looking pearl at that. We all tease 
school-books, the other day, and found it full of } her by saying that Gus found it in his oyster- 
silly sentimental notes. It was the ruination of { soup, and had it set for her. There is somebody, 
Mabel, my letting her go to the seashore, last } though—” 

summer, with George’s sister Lizzie. You know Just then, sister Elizabeth came to look for 
she hasn’t a grain of sense, and she let Mabel} me, and Mabel’s astonishing confidences were 
receive attention just as if she were a young lady, } brought to a close. 

and out in society. ‘The child actually came The next day, we started. The motion of the 
home and told me she had had a proposal. I} cars always had a soothing effect upon Elizabeth, 
declare, my hair fairly stood on end, when I had } and she was soon dozing in the corner. I was 
funcied her playing in the sand and romping} about to follow her example, when my attention 
with the other children.”’ ’ was attracted to Mabel, who sat facing me. She 

To make a long story short, we started for New } seemed to be committing to memory the book she 
Orleans, with Mabel in charge, before the weck ; was reading—a copy of ‘Marcus Aurelius”’ 
was out. The night before we set off, Mabel} Elizabeth had given to her as ‘improving ’’—as 
nestled up to me, saying: ; she would frequently glance off her book, letting 

‘Now, Aunt Roxy, you know you have always } her gaze rest upon something behind me. Then 
been my friend, and you must not believe all she would suddenly drop her eyelids, and again 
mamma says about me. Think of poor little me, } seem deeply interested in the volume. Yet there 
going away off down there, in the clutches of , was something in these glances—a demureness 
two cross old dragons. I know you too well, and brief showing of dimples—that made me 
though ; you are going to let me do just as I please, } suspicious, and caused me to glance over my 
and help me to have as good a time as I possibly ; shoulder, the next time Mabel raised her eyes 
can. As for my being too young, that is non-’ A very handsome young man sat behind me, 
sense. Do you knowI am almost eighteen? I { facing Queen Mab. He was apparently reading 
will tell you another secret, too, if you will never } a newspaper; but he, too, seemed to be commit- 
tell, not even Aunt Elizabeth. Only last week, I { ting something to memory. At any rate, his 
was engaged. Now talk about my being too; brown eyes were visible over the top of his paper, 
young.” every time Mabel glanced from her book. 

‘* Mabel, my child!’ I exclaimed, feeling my- } Here was something which must be stopped 
self turn pale, “can it be possible that you, as at once. I could be firm when circumstance 
mere infant, are engaged to be married, while } demanded it, and I was firm on this occasion. 
your father and mother don’t know it?” ‘*Mabel,” said I, leaning forward, “I want 

I was so distressed that Mabel’s face grew 3 you to change seats with me.’’ I spoke sternly. 
sober at once, and she hurriedly said : ; She glanced at me, and saw I was in earnest. 

«Oh! I am not engaged now, auntie, and I} With a saucy little pout, and a farewell glance 
never once thought of getting married. I was in the direction of the newspaper, she obeyed. 
only oe for a week, and that was on} Presently, the young lady complained of being 
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very sleepy. She proposed, therefore, to take a} enjoyed the beautiful ideas embodied in his 
little nap in the opposite section, which no one; works. He is such a charming conversationalist, 
occupied. I assented, but was careful to accom-}I quite forgot he was a stranger. However, 
pany her. But instead of composing herself to {I flatter myself I am a judge of character; and 
a nap, she looked up mischievously, after a while. : he is no ordinary young man, depend upon it. 
‘See!’ she said, ‘see Aunt Elizabeth. Would ; I told him of our young charge, and he said he 
you ever have thought her capable of such a } had a most excellent course of reading marked out, 
thing? To pretend to go to sleep, in order to} which would be just the thing for Mabel. Really, 
get us out of the way, and then to scrape an} for Mabel to be thrown with such a companion 
acquaintance with a strange young man. She will be of great benefit to her. I hope she will 
can never say anything to me, after this.” remember and profit by his conversation.” 
Mabel’s eyes were fairly dancing with fun. I happened to be seated nearer Mabel and the 
I looked in the direction she indicated, and then } divinity-student—Read was his name—than my 
rubbed my eyes and looked again. I thought, sister. I caught scraps of the conversation, now 
at first, I must be dreaming. There was my}and then. It struck me as being anything but 
staid and sober sister Elizabeth, engaged in} edifying. I wondered, also, how a divinity- 
animated conversation with the owner of the } student came to have such an intimate knowledge 
newspaper and handsome brown eyes! of the german and the theatre. 
Mabel happened to glance at my face: which, By the time we reached New Orleans, Mr. 
I suppose, wore a look of positive horror. She Read evidently considered himself a member of 
burst out laughing once more. our party. Sister Elizabeth and Mabel were 
*«*Oh, you needn’t be worried about — infatuated; but I always felt a little 
Elizabeth,” she said. ‘‘ He wants to get acquainted ; doubtful in regard to him. Yet I confess that 
with me,” she continued, with unblushing candor. $ he was of great assistance to us in arranging 
‘‘Isn’t he clever, to manage aunt so nicely? $a mistake about our rooms, in New Orleans— 
Now, in less than an hour, I will be introduced } a fact. of which my sister always reminded me 
‘o him, and, when we reach New Orleans, we} when anything was said against Mr. Read. 
will have had a jolly little flirtation. I will tell } The morning after our arrival, we went to the 
you all about it, auntie, and you will enjoy it 


Exposition. Mr. Read accompanied us, quite as 
almost as much as I will.” 


a matter of course. If he had not assured us 
‘* Mabel, my dear child, he is a perfect stran-¢ to the contrary, I should have been convinced 
ger,’ I cried: ‘you know nothing about him. that he had visited the Exposition before, such 
Why, he may be a gambler or burglar—a-a—any-? intimate knowledge did he seem to have of 
thing. Promise me to have nothing to do with 3 everything, and so easily did he guide us from 
him. Only last week, I read—” one place of interest to another. We were just 
«Nonsense, auntie. Aunt Elizabeth would ; emerging from the building devoted to Mexican 
not talk to a gambler or burglar. Now, eles a when Mabel darted away from us, 
you worry: anyone with such lovely eyes cannot 3 
help but be nice.” 





exclaiming: 

‘There are Randolph King and Harry Church.”’ 

I felt quite powerless; and, in less than an 3 She was enthusiastically shaking hands with 
hour, Mabel was introduced to the stranger— {two young men, before we could utter a word. 
introduced by my own sister, at that. Elizabeth 3 One of them was a stranger to me; but Randolph 
was charmed with the young man. King was the son of an old and dear friend, 

«He is delightful—a young divinity-student,” } and I had been quite intimately acquainted with 
she said to me, later on. ‘He is traveling on} him from the time he was a small ‘‘shaver”’ in 
account of his health. He is really the most? knickerbockers. I must confess, I was almost 
intelligent young man I ever met. I scab § ik glad to see him as was Mabel. 
never have allowed Mabel to speak to him, had As we went out, Randolph King dropped back 
it been otherwise. I dropped one of my books} beside me. I saw he wanted to speak con- 
in the aisle,” continued my sister, ‘‘and he} fidentially, and gradually slackened my pacc. 
sprang up and restored it tome. As he did so, «« Where did you pick up Read?” he asked, in 
he glanced at the title. I was reading Ruskin, {a low voice, nodding in the direction of tlc 
and he said he could not help speaking to me? young man, who was walking beside Mahel. 
when he saw I was perusing one of his favorite “We did not pick him up: he attached hini- 
authors. He said it was so seldom that he met } self to us, as it were,” I responded. “ But what, 
a lady who could appreciate Ruskin, and that pray, do you mean? Is there anything wroug 
it was a rare treat to converse with one who; about him?” 
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‘*No; nothing wrong, to my knowledge: only { 
he doesn’t exactly belong to Mabel’s set.”’ { 
‘No, I suppose not,’’ I said, innocently. ‘ He 
is studying for the ministry, and of course does } 
not go out into society much.” ¢ 
‘Studying for the ministry?” cried Randolph, } 
with a sniff of scorn. ‘Did he tell you he was / 
studying for the ministry? If that is not just 
like him! He never studied for the ministry in 
his life. He is a drummer for a tobacco- house { 
at present, and he was expelled from college for § 
knocking a professor down, one night, when he 
had taken a drop or so too much.” 
I really felt quite faint, at this revelation. 
were nice chaperones, indeed. Matilda had Pi 
well in trusting her lovely daughter to our care. 
‘““What shall we do to get rid of him?” 
I asked, in trembling tones. ‘‘ He has deceived 
Elizabeth entirely. She thinks him the os 
intelligent young man she ever met.’ } 
“You can do nothing now; but, when you 4 
leave New Orleans, you need not mention your § 
intended departure to him, and can easily give { 
him the slip.” é 
I resolved to follow Randolph’s advice. We ; 
would only stay three days in New Orleans, ¢ 
instead of a week, as we had planned. We? 
would leave without informing anyone of our } 
I concluded not to tell Elizabeth “ 
the baseness of her protégé, fearing her wrath § 
might find vent in an explosion. I sought an 
interview with Mabel, however, and laid before 
her my awful discovery. She received the intel- § 
ligence in the calmest possible manner. 
‘‘T knew it all along,” she said. ‘It ciuaate 
his fault about the college-scrape, and I am sure ' 
the tobacco-business is as good as any other. He / 
told me he did not mean to tell that story about | 
his studying for the ministry; but, from some- 
thing Aunt Elizabeth said, he could not resist, 3 
knowing it would fix him ‘so solid,’ he said. | 
I think it’s a good joke, and that he is as jolly ; 
; 
< 
é 
3 
Q 


intention. 


as can be.” 

I fairly groaned. We must escape to Florida 
as soon as possible, that was very evident: 
especially as we returned from the Exposition, 
the next night, reinforced by two more young 
men—Seymour Johnson and Dick Guy—whom 
Mabel had met at the seashore, the summer before. ‘ 
They all took their meals at the Saint Charles 
Hotel, and they persisted in waiting in the parlor 
for us, so we all could breakfast and dine at the 
Oh, if Matilda could behold us, 
1 thought, with a shudder, when we filed into } 


sume time. 


the dining-room—Elizabeth, Mabel, and I—with ; There was treachery somewhere. 


¢ opportunity. 
¢ calmly announced tbat he, too, was going with 
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I took Elizabeth aside, after dinner, and laid 


the whole thing before her, with the exception 
of Mr. Read’s perfidy, She, too, decided that 
flight was the best thing. We determined to 
start the next morning. ‘There were some little 
arrangements we could not very well make our- 


selves, however. 1 concluded to take Randolph 
King into our confidence, for he undoubtedly 
would gladly assist us in our departure, I said. 

The next morning, not without some rebelling 
on the part of Mabel, we found ourselves in the 
carriage, speeding away toward the depot and 
the train that was to bear us to Florida. As the 
carriage drew up before the station, we saw 
Randolph King on the platform. He sprang 
forward and opened the carriage-door. As he 
led us to the waiting-room, he whispered in my 
ear: 

‘‘T am going with you. I have stolen a march 
on all the others. Of course, you didn’t want 
them along; but I knew you wouldn’t mind me, 
as I can be of great assistance to you on your 
journey.” 

I was a little startled at his audacity, but felt 
rather relieved, on the whole. He certainly 
could help us, and then he was such a favorite 
of mine. We would enjoy ourselves much more 
with his companionship—of that I felt assured. 

I could not help a start of dismay, however, 
when the first person I saw, on entering the 
waiting-room, was Mr. Read: who came forward, 
his face wreathed with smiles, and blandly 
offered to check our luggage, buy our tickets, 
or perform any other little service of a like 
nature. 

‘‘How did he know we were going?” I said, 
in an aside to Elizabeth. 

“TI told him,” replied my sister, serenely. 
“T knew that we should need the aid of a 
gentleman in getting off, and that he would be 
only too glad to help us. I wonder how that 
dandified King came to be at the station, 
though ?” 

I made no reply. I felt completely crushed. 
But I resolved to tell Elizabeth all about her 
divinity-student of the tobacco-house at the first 
I was not surprised when he 


us. After the train started, however, I almost 
had a turn when Messrs, Johnson, Church, and 


Guy strolled in from the smoking-car, each 


expressing great astonishment at seeing us, and 
remarking on what a singular coincidence it was 
that we all should have taken, the same train. 
And was 


five young men bringing up the rear, and a} Mabel, who sat there the very picture of childlike 


constant danger of more reinforcement. 


candor and innocence, the traitor? That was 
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& question which sister Elizabeth and I were; Elizabeth glanced at me, and I glanced at 
quite able to answer. I could only gaze from ; Elizabeth. Those glances spoke volumes. 

the car-window in utter despair. There was but} ‘The next afternoon, we visited the interesting 
one consoling feature in the whole affair, aud ; old fort once more. .Queen Mab had donned her 
that was that we left before another day at the } best array, and 1 had never seen her look so 
Exposition had added more reinforcements. bewitching. She was fairly overflowing with fun 

Elizabeth, too, began to look exceedingly grim. { aud merriment. I could not but watch the skillful 
She was wondering what Matilda would say, way in which she smiled on one, spoke a word to 
could she behold what manner of chaperones a second, gave a rose to a third, allowed a fourth 
we had proved to be. Mabel was getting quite { to carry her shawl, and a fifth to assist her over 
beyond our control. I discovered, before long, rough places. 
that the young men were taking turns in con-; What will Matilda ever do with her, I 
versing with Elizabeth and myself; and, while’ wondered, if she possesses such skill while yet 
our attention was thus engaged, Mabel chatted ; a school-girl? 
and smiled and giggled with the others, ina way: We spent some time wandering around the old 
that almost drove me distracted. sruin. The view from the walls of the fortress 

The woeful time that we had in Jacksonville { was so beautiful that I forgot Mabel, after atime, 
makes me shudder now, every time I think of it. $ and stood gazing over the blue sparkling waters, 
I informed Elizabeth, as soon as we arrived, of} quite lost in’ reverie. This reverie was rudely 
Mr. Read’s duplicity, and she was filled with $ broken by my niece, who came rushing up and 
wrath and indignation. She looked, henceforth, ; crying: 
on all young men as base deceivers, and we both “Auntie, come quickly,’’ caught me by the 
endeavored never to leave Mabel for an instant.’ hand, and hastened me toward the entrance of 
In spite of our resolve, however, in some mys-; the fort, only patising to beckon excitedly to Eliz- 
terious manner she would slip away, to stroll $ abeth, who was following with a dazed look on 
first with this one, and then with that. She? her face. She hurried us both in the direction 
was having a glorious time, she said. It was} of our carriage, and fairly pushed us into it. 
impossible to make her retire at a seasonable} « Drive to the hotel, as fast as your horses will 
hour. There was a hop, or moonlight boating- } go!’’ she called to the driver, who obeyed before 
party, or serenade, or something, every night. ‘ we could ask the meaning of our flight. Mabel’s 
Elizabeth and I became perfectly exhausted for ‘cheeks were red as fire, and I saw she was 
lack of sleep. | We resolved to flee to St. Augus- ; greatly excited. 
tine. But our flight thither was similar to our «Child !’’ I exclaimed, with a feeling of terror 
flight from New Orleans. ;& my heart, ‘tell me, at once, what has hap- 

Five young men stood leaning over the railing ; pened.” 
of the boat, awaiting us, when we drove up to ‘““Why, nothing, auntie,’ she cried, laughing 
the wharf; and that trip on the St. John} rather hysterically. ‘Nothing at all. It is 
River, from Jacksonville to St. Augustine, lovely } only a joke, and such a ‘good joke, you see, to 
as it is, was one of the most anxious journeys ; start off like this, and go back to the hotel. 
I ever undertook. Queen Mab was perfectly ’ How surprised they will be when they cannot find 
incorrigible. Elizabeth began to discuss the} us. Such fun, you know, to make them hunt for 
project of locking her in her room, but re-? us,’ 
flected that it would do but little good, with five ‘I do not think it a joke, Mabel,’’ I began, 
devoted knights waiting to rescue her. “but a very impolite—”’ 

When we reached the quaint old town, we Here sister Elizabeth stopped me, saying 
explored it in a body. We walked on the sea- ; grimly : ‘For goodness’ sake, if the child has 
wall, a long-drawn-out procession of eight. ; come to her senses at last, and is running away 
Eight of us filed into the old fort, and heard from them, instead of chasing after them don’t 
the sergeant’s story. Mabel was presented with 3 stop her, I beg.” 
five sea-beans, five shark-teeth, five sets of fishi- ; I was about to reply; but Mabel gave me a 
scale jewelry, five fancy braided-straw hats, five } beseeching look, and I said nothing. I knew, 
infant alligators, to say nothing of the immense ’ then, that there was something more in our flight 
bouquets of roses that were literally showered ‘ than a mere joke. 1 followed Mabel to her room, 
upon her. { when we reached the hotel. She closed: and 

“Tam having the best time I ever had in my ; locked the door after us, and then turned and 
life,’ she cried. ‘ You were such dear good : threw her arms around my neck. I could feel 
aunties, to bring me with you.” 3 her trembling from head to’ foot. 
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“Oh! auntie,’ she moaned, “I have Alon jp As my iin senses returned, 1 were 
such an awful thing! I don’t know what you } to reflect upon my alarming position. Here was 
will think of me; but I must tell you about it. ; I, a maiden lady of uncertain years, rushing 
l didn’t mean anything. | have only been in } off to prevent a duel, or a possible massacre, of 
tun all along, and they are—are—so silly, you five wrathful young men, who were bent on 
know. They all proposed to me—yes, every ; shooting each other to pieces. What was I to 
single one of them.” }do? Was it my duty to rush in between the 

I reached out, rather feebly, and grasped a ; leveled weapons, in the approved stage-manner? 
chair for support, bracing myself as well as I} I hoped not, reflecting that my chance of escap- 
could, for what might come next. }ing from five bullets would be small indeed. 

‘Of course, I didn’t care a straw for any of } If I did come off unharmed, what was I to say 
them.” I breathed a sigh of relief at this. to them? Would it relieve their wounded 
‘© But I wanted to have some fun, you know, and ‘ dignity to tell them it was only a practical 
so—so I kept putting them off. Finally, it’ joke, perpetrated by my playful niece? Once 
was hard to manage them, and I thought I would ; more the dire thought of Matilda returned. 
play a nice little joke on them. I did not think ; It would be bad enough, horrible enough, to 
they would mind it, and get so furious. I never ‘ have one duei fought on her daughter's account ; 
intended anything serious, you know; but oh! § but to have five victims—words failed to express 
auntie, it is so dreadful,’’ and she burst into} the awfulness of that. The carriage drew up 
tears. ;} before the fort and stopped. 

‘Go on, Mabel; this is no time for crying,’ 1; ‘Trembling like a leaf, fearing every moment 
said, as sternly as I could, though I was trem- ; to hear the sound of oaths—or, worse yet, the 
bling almost as much as the child herself. {sharp crack of firearms—I1 entered. But few 

‘“*T—I told them all I would answer them sightseers lingered. I thoroughly explored the 
to-day,’ my niece continued, tearfully. ‘I told; fort, from the highest tower to the deepest 
each one the same thing, I know now it was} dungeon. There was no sign of the wrathful 
wr—wrong ; but I told each of them to meet me, at } suitors, With a relief too great to be expressed, 
four o’clock, in that dungeon, not the one where ; I returned to the hotel. 
the skeleton was found—of course I would not | Queen Mab was curled up in a most dismal 
choose such an awful place as that—but another > little heap on the bed, shivering and sobbing 
one. I was to give my final answer then, and, } by turns. I told her all there was to tell; but 
of course, each thought himself the favorite, and ) it was far from consoling her. .The sun had 
that I meant to slip away from the others, to} given Elizabeth a headache, so I was the only 
answer him especially. I intended to get you } member of our party at dinner, that night. It 
and Aunt Elizabeth, and steal away from the} looked like » bad omen, to me, that none of the 
fort, about half-past three; but I eould not find | young men appeared. I was restless and uneasy, 
you, and Mr. Read and Seymour Johnson went ; and, after leaving the dining-room, strolled out 
to the dungeon too soon, and I don’t know what on the gallery. A moment later, I saw Randolph 
they said, or how much they found out; but I} King approaching. I noticed, as he came near, 
heard them using dreadfully rough language, and ; that his face wore a very sober expression. I did 
then Dick Guy went in, and I heard Read say some- } not wait for him to begin. 
thing about shooting. That was when I came; “Randolph,” I cried, “do tell me if that 
after you. They were terribly angry with each } child’s foolishness will result in any real harm? 
other, and— Oh! auntie,” and the tears flowed {I assure you, I am nearly distracted about it.” 
forth afresh, ‘suppose they did shoot each | ‘You know it all, then?’’ said Randolph. 
other! It would be all my fault, and I could: I nodded, while he continued: ‘‘She has been 
never be happy again, as long as I live. Please, { very imprudent, and—’’ 
please, auntie, get into the carriage, and Pee | “ But tell me,” I interrupted : “is the quarrel 
back. Tell them I did not mean anything, and } ; very serious? Is there any danger of blood- 
how sorry I am, just crying my eyes out. Do shed ?”’ 
go, auntie: don’t wait a moment. If they all ; ‘¢ Bloodshed ?”’ cried Randolph. ‘No, indeed. 
kill each other, I shall die!’’ : Read ordered Johnson to leave the dungeon, at 

She hurried me toward the door, sobbing as if the fort, and, as he objected, they had a quarrel 
her heart would break, and pushed me into the } in consequence; but, when the others came in, 
hall. Ina dazed bewildered manner, I called a} and everything was explained, they—Read and 
carriage, and found myself on the way to the old } ; Johnson—began to talk about Mabel in a very 
fort again, hardly knowing what had come to: : shabby way, and swore they would get even with 
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her. I spoke up, and said that Mabel was , 
nothing but a little school-girl, and that they ; 
should pay no attention to it; but they are quite } 
cut up about it, and J think that the hest thing ; 
you can do is to take Mabel away from here at } 
once.” 

‘‘T am worried beyond measure that it should 
have happened,” 1 returned. ‘‘ We shall leave 
here early to-morrow morning. Poor Mabel, 
she seems quite crushed: she never once thought 
of the probable consequence, and she has almost 
cried her eyes out of her head about it.”’ 

Randolph’s face changed, and a tender ex- 
pression came into his eyes. 

** Poor little girl,’ he said, in a low voice. 
Then he drew himself up, saying resolutely : 
“Do you know that I mean to marry Mabel, 
some day?’ 

*“*Why, Randolph !’’ I exclaimed. 

“JT do,” he persisted. ‘I know Mabel is only 
a school-girl now, and she has been very foolish, 
too; but I love her—love her very dearly. We 
are both too young, I suppose, to think of 
engagement or marriage at present; but I shall 
never give her up unless I see her married to 
someone else: though I am not much afraid of 
that, because 1 shall make her love me. You 
mark my words, and see if, some day, you do 
not have me for a nephew.” 

I was quite overwhelmed with the audacity 
of the young fellow, who stood there so resolutely 
before me; but he looked so handsome and 
manly, and determined withal, that I could not 
help myself, and cried enthusiastically : 

“T hope you will, Randolph: for nothing 
would please me better. And oh! I know it is 
dreadful in'me, when Matilda trusted Mabel to 
my charge, and told me not to let her speak to 
a@ young man; but I cannot help it. I shall 
always be your friend; and, if I ever have a 
chance to speak a good word for you, [ know 





I shall speak it. You can be sure of at least 
one hearty ‘Bless you, my children.’”’ 

Randolph grasped my hand, and gave it a tre- 
mendous squeeze. It fairly brought the tears to my 
eyes: but 1 endured it with Spartan firmness. 

We started for home the next day. Mabel 
was so subdued, tiat I hoped the lesson had done 
her some good. There was but one thing which 
seemed to revive her drooping spirit. Just as the 
train was leaving the depot at St. Augustine, a 
boy appeared, bearing a large box directed to her ; 
and no sooner was the cover removed than the car 
was filled with the odor of the great bunches of 
roses, violets, and orange-blossoms it contained. 
No card was enclosed, but both Mabel and I recog- 
nized the writing of Randolph King on the wrap- 
per; and I smiled to myself, as I noted that the 
orange-blossoms seemed to predominate. 

We restored Mabel to the arms of her mother ; 
and, then and there, both Elizabeth and I regis- 
tered a solemn vow that never again, under any 
circumstance, would we undertake to play ‘the 
part of dragons. 

Mabel is much changed, since her return 
home. A yearand a half have passed, and she 
is now nineteen. The other day, I found a sprig 
of orange-blossoms carefully pressed in her 
favorite copy of ‘ Lucile,’ and was not surprised 
to see her come to me, yesterday, and confess, 
with many blushes, that she was going to marry 
Randolph King. I took her in my arms and 
kissed her, saying: 

“My dear, I am so glad. Of all the young 
men I know, he has the most character, and 
seems to me the most worthy of a woman’s love.” 

I am sure, indeed, he will make her happy. 
Only a masterful man, such as he is, can ever 
manage our irrepressible Mabel. Certain it is, 
no single dragon of a chaperone can: nay, as 
Elizabeth and I know, to our cost, not even a 
Par or Dragons. 
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LOVE. 
Sweet roses hold love’s quiver, 
With which to bide its darts; 
The roses fade and wither, 
The darts transfix our hearts, 
i 
4 


FEAR. 

I feel above me, in the air, 
Are spirits from another world, 

With eyes of wild unrest, and hair 
Unbound and by the night-wind whirled. 


ADVERSITY. 
Upon the ground lies naught but snow, 
And yet next May the rose will blow. 
The snow lies cold, but cannot blast, 
The flowers break through the snow at last. 


BIRTH. 

With what surprise the sun looked in 
Upon thy natal morning; 

He thought the fairest flower of earth 
Had oped its leav s at dawning. 
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CHAPTER I. “Confound you—get away! s—scat!’’ he said, 
THERE was, once on a time, a Philosopher,’ just as you or I may have done, for all his philos- 
who dwelt pretty much all alone, in a little > ophy; and the poor Cat presently did get down 
house in the country, with no living things about } and get away—away out into the gray night. 
him but an old servant-woman and a Cat. He was It was a warm October night, real Indian- 
grave and dignified and wise-looking; he had a ; Summer weather, with the stars shining like 
contempt for all women and most men; he never ; yellow diamonds in a purple-gray hazy sky. 
expressed any pleasure at anything, or very } The southwest wind blew softly, the streams 
much displeasure; did not care greatly what he } sang with full voice—and it was, in truth, a 
ate or drank; used to walk with hands bebind ; beautiful night, pleasant for rambles of cats or 





him and bent brows; was given to meditation, 
and used to write down his meditations, too—yea, 
and to copy them off and send them out into the 
Great World for folk to profit by. He was fond 
of reading big, solid, dreadfully tough books. 
The Cat was worthy of his great master; a big 
splendid creature, with long glossy fur, milk- 
white from head to tail, with eyes not yellowish, 
like some cats have, but a clear gooseberry-green. 
As to catching mice, I don’t know about that. 
Such a vulgar amusement could not be to his 
taste; but, mice or no mice, the Cat was a most 


 enarienny Our Cat went on, straight away 
; from home, as if resolved to leave forever. He 
{ went on and on till he presently came to a little 
3 house in a hollow, near which stood another very 
} little house, a pigsty, a fodder-stack, and some 
trees, and here The Cat paused to look about him, 
} A light and sound of voices came from the little 
; house; the very little house hard-by was dark, 
But by the door was a deep spring, and the water 
; seemed to run from it right under the very little 
' house. With a soft ripple it ran, making: low 
{ music, and The Cat, going close to listen, no 


: k ; ; 
charming companion. ‘Ah, most convenient of ; doubt, found the door ajar. 


pets !’’ The Philosopher would say, when, tired of ; 


reading, writing, or thinking, he sat stroking 
The Cat; for, strange to say, though he studied 
to conceal the fact, he was really an affectionate 
Philosopher. He would say, thou carest not two 
straws for me, I know, but what of that? Since 


affection breeds half the trouble in this world, } 


we'll have none of it, my Cat. I give thee 
victuals and warmth—thou givest me thy fur for 


stroking, and thy soothing purr—and, though my 3 


heart holds a higher niche than thou canst fill, 
we'll be content.” 

But even such a cat is sometimes troublesome, 
One 
night, The Cat was sleeping on the sofa-pillow, 
and The Philosopher laid his head, in the dark, 
right down on the poor thing’s body. There was 
a sudden yell, an out-darting of claws, a very 
naughty word from The Philosopher. The Cat 
had scratched his master on the cheek, who took 
The Cat by the neck, shook him as viciously as 
any common person may have done, and chucked 
him out of the window straightway. 

«‘Me-e-w !"’ said The Cat, piteously, pressing 
hard against the glass. ye 


even such wise men subject to ill-temper. 


*“* Me—e—w !: le-m-in 


But The Philosopher had lighted a lamp, and was ° 


washing the blood from his face. 


(482) 


‘Aha!’ thought he, ‘this is evidently one of 
} those storehouses or dairies, wherein are kept 
> milk, butter, and cream for the use of cats. The 
? smell is inviting—I will go in.”’ 
A roll of butter was his first course; he ate 

} half of it, then lapped cream from several paus 
iof milk, knocking off the wooden tops very 
cleverly, then came to the large jar of cream for 
; churning—a feast indeed. ‘This was covered 
with a bit of board, and on that a stone; His 
‘ Catship clawed and pushed hard, harder, till 
both cover and stone fell off splashing. 
? The jar stood open, The Cat fell to with a will, 
> but not to enjoy in peace. For just then came 
3a great racket from the larger house; the door 
> flew open, and out came half a dozen people, 
«‘Run! run! something’s in the spring-house,”’ 
S eried one voice. ‘‘ Let’s go see.”’ 
} ‘“*No, no; don’t go. Robbers! tramps! We'll 
} all be murdered in cold blood,’ bawls another. 
; “Oh, save my butter! Get the gun—the 
> shovel—a kettle of hot water,’ wails a third. 
‘* Nonsense,”’ cries a fourth: ‘I’m not afraid. 
{I’m going right in. Give me the lantern—here. 
« My gracious alive!”’ 

They were all women, and all screamed ont 
at seeing The Cat, and what he had done. They 
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beat him, drove him this way and that, half out } Lights shone from the house-windows ; there was 
of his wits, and, at last, clean off the place, § a sound of someone playing within, on the piano, 
threatening his nine lives with at least that many } the prettiest and gayest tune; but The Cat slunk 





different endings. ‘A vile, wicked, nasty stray } 
cat,’ they all called him. Poor Cat! And he} 
hadn't meant one bit of harm, either. 
Down the smooth level road, passing not far ; 
from the little house, came two people on horse- 
back—a Young Man and a Young Woman. } 
They had been out for a ride, and, returning } 
N 

4 


home pretty late, ought to have been riding fast, 
but were not, at all: for they kept their horses 
at a slow walk, while they talked and talked in 
the most absurdly low tones, as there was not ‘ 
a soul to listen. Just now, The Young Man had } 
come to a very important point in something he 
wanted to say, and had been wanting to say for 
a year at least. 

‘* You must have guessed—you must know how 
I feel toward you—ah—what I mean,”’ he said, } 
leaning over her way. And The Young Woman 
laughed softly, her bright eyes flashing through } 
the dusk. ; 

‘‘ Indeed, I haven't an idea,’”’ she said: which ' 
was a dreadful fib, for she did know very well. 

‘‘ Well, you must let me tell you,’ went on} 
The Young Man, in rather a stupid rambling 5 
sort of way, ‘that the fact is—ah—that I—that } 
you have inspired—that my feeling for—’’ g 

**Good gracious!’’ cried The Young Woman, : 
suddenly: ‘‘what’s that?’? And The Young 
Man broke off in his most interesting speech § 
with a jerk. 3 

Something white ran across the road, just in } 
front. The Young Woman’s horse started ever ¢ 
so little, The Young Man’s gave a great jump: 3 


and I’m afraid he was a monstrous poor rider, 
for he tumbled clean off into the dusty road, 
while The Young Woman laughed aloud, like a 
heartless thing as she was. 

“Ah-ha-ha! What is it? Are you hurt? 
A cat—a cat, I do believe. I beg your pardon: ° 
but you did look—ha! ha! ha!’’ cried she. 

It was The Cat, draggled and tired and miser- 
able, running away from those irate females, and 
still away from home. He gave a sad little wail, 
slipped through the fence and away before The 
Young Man was well on his feet; and, as the 
latter was not much hurt, we will leave him to 
climb on his horse again, and finish his story— 
if so disposed—while we go along with puss. 

Pretty soon, The Cat came to a house on a hill, 
with many tall fine trees around it, various out- 
buildings near-by, an orchard on one sloping 
side, a big garden on the other, and, close to the 
garden-wall, a graveyard—its white stones gleam- 
ing here and there through tall weeds and bushes. } 
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away across the lawn into the bushes among the 
gravestones—where, being soon attracted by a 
chance for bird-catching that presented itself, he 
was well amused for awhile. 





CHAPTER If. 
PRESENTLY, from a cabin half-way down the 
hill, issued an old bent black woman, walking 


; with a stafi—who went, grumbling and toiling, 


up toward the big house. 
‘Oh, me! oh, me!” she groaned, sadly. ‘Oh, 
my po’ back! oh, my po’ side! oh, dis mis’ry in 


4 . s ,’ 
; my stummick! All my life, I’se sarve an’ sarve, an’ 


dis what I’m come ter at las’. Kilt up wid ache 
an’ pain, an’ nary sup o’ brandy ter save my soul. 
An’ de stingy white folks— Lawdy! what dat?” 

In among the tall headstones that she was 
passing just then—sometimes lost in black haze, 
sometimes gliding out into the starlight, flitting 
hither and thither right over the graves—was 
Something, really and truly Something, white. 

The old woman stopped short, and stared with 
all her dim eyes. Yes, there it was; a ghost, no 
doubt. In a graveyard, at night, that white thing 
—what else but a “ha’nt’’ could it be? She 
leaned on her stick, her knees shaking, the cold 
chill running up and down her back, her gray 
woolly hair straightening up, her tongue past 
speaking, for one minute. ‘Then ‘ Ah-h-h! 
Ee-e-e!’’ cried The Old Woman, at which doleful 
screech the cabin-door flew open and another 
woman came running up the hill. 

“My king! ole Mammy Jane, what de matter 
wid you, hollerin’ dis way ?”’ 

‘‘Hush, chile! Oh, Lawdy! I reckon you 
holler, too. Look you yonder: look at dat— 
ah!’ She pointed with shaking staff. The Other 
Woman stared. 

«« My goodness,’ she said, ‘‘ I don’t see nothin’. 
Oh, yes, now I does: dat white thing movin’ 
yonder. My soul! what you s’pose ’tis?”’ 

‘«Sho’s yo’ bawn, dat am de ghos’ of ole missis. 
Jest twenty year ago, dis night, she died; an’ 
it’s her ha'nt come back agin,’’ whispered The 
Old Woman. 

“Shuh! It ’pears mighty little. for any 
growed-up sperrit. Mos’ like, it’s little Marse 
Billy; tain’t ole missis, dat size.”’ 

“‘ You no-sense critter, you ! 
but de soul of any pusson? De body done rot, 
long ’go. Dat plenty big ’nuff for ole missis’s 
soul—plenty big—an’ goin’ purty low on de 
ground, too. Her sperrit wasn’t none too big 


What’s de ghos’ 
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for all her temper. 
comin’ dis way.” 

‘*Shuh, you ole fool!’’ said Her Friend: “I 
ain’t feared. Let ’er come. I isn’t skeered; 
but yo’ lemme ‘lone. Don’t hold me so tight, 
I say—lemme go! Come on. Oh, mussy!” 
And, though not afraid at all, she ran off into 
her cabin and shut the door, leaving ''he Poor 
Old Woman alone—who, helpless with fright, } 
fell down in a heap, hugging her stick and } 
moaning and mumbling. And, all the while, } 
that White Thing came nearer. ; 

“Qh, missis,” she cried, don’t yo’ hurt dis } 
po’ ole critter. Oh, missis, I didu’t stole dat } 
spoon—no, indeedy. I found dat spoon in de} 
slop-bar’l, I did. I'll gib it up, missis— fore } 
God, I will—an’ de chany dish, too. Ob, missis, } 
I didn’t mean ter tell yo’ dem lies on Yaller Sam. } 
Oh, Law!” , 

The Cat—it was The Cat, of course—ran right ; 
up to her with a loud wail, and The Old Woman } 
screamed aloud; so loud, that the whole place 
was roused. The piano-music stopped short 
with a crash, the door.of the great house was 
thrown open, and everybody in it came running 
to see what the matter was. 

Now, in that house lived A Beauteous Lady, 
who was not only beauteous, but the most com- 
forting reasonable person. She lifted up The } 
Old Woman, heard her tale of terror, convinced } 
her that "twas no ghost of Ole Missis, or} 
the Evil One, but a poor scared pitiful cat; then, ; 
taking them both into the house, she gave} 
whiskey-toddy to one, and milk and bread to the } 


Oh, stairs an’ gyarters! it’s ; 
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to The Lady, blushing and quite abashed for a 
minute, while The Beauteous Lady smiled and half 
paused. 

“This is doubtless,’ thought she, ‘that 
Philosopher of whom I have heard so much, 
that very clever man who lives in the little gray 
house over yonder, at Bushy Level, who writes 
for ‘The Weekly Slasher’. and ‘The Coldblood 
Review.’ What does he want on my premises, 
I wonder?” 

She soon found out, for The Cat ran up and 
rubbed himself against his master’s leg, quite 
forgiving and delighted to see him. The Philos- 
opher patted and spoke to him kindly, then said 
to ‘he Beauteous Lady : 

“I believe this fellow is my property. 
strayed from home last night.” 

‘And caused a great commotion at my home,” 
said she; and then, being a True Lady, and not 
afraid of being civil without an introduction, she 
told him of The Old Woman’s fright. 

The Philosopher laughed, and said : 

‘It was not merely the interest of ownership 
that brought me looking for him, but some 
sense of remorse. I owe him an apology.” 
And he briefly related his little scuffle with The 
Cat, and how he had turned the poor thing out- 
of-doors. 

“Ah,” said The Beauteous Lady, ‘‘ you were 
hard on him for obeying a perfectly natural 
impulse—that is, to a cat, and perhaps to most 
men.” 


Hie 


“A dog would have jumped up with a caress, 
would have understood the mischance,’’ said The 


other, like a good angel as she was. Graceful } Philosopher, “‘ yet my cat is a good comfortable 
. . . . . . ) 

and noiseless in her motions, her skin like white ; sort of pet, and suits me, though that tender 

velvet, her hair light and soft as satin, her eyes } kindness that dogs and horses appreciate—and 





a clear greenish-gray, her hands soft and white } 
and long, her teeth snow-white, sharp, and regu- 
lar: ah, how handsome she was, that Beauteous 
Lady ! 

CHAPTER III. 

Tue next morning being fine and sunshiny, 
The Beauteous Lady went out for a walk, taking 
with her The Cat, who was already, like most 
live things about her, her devoted slave. He 
followed her slow graceful steps, well content 
and purring gently; and The Lady, having lost 
her own pet cat not long before, was pleased to 
think that this one had come—just dropped from 
the clouds, as it were—to take its place. They 
had not gone very far before they met a gentle- 
man walking along, with an alert air, as if 
seeking something; no less a personage than The 
Philosopher himself. He started and raised his 
eyebrows at sight of The Cat, and lifted his hat 





some people, perhaps—would be lost on him.” 

‘“‘You think so?’ murmured The Beauteous 
Lady, looking earnestly at him with her sleepy 
gray-green eyes. ‘‘I cannot agree with you. Do 
not think that cats have no depth of feeling, no 
capability of devotion. I am sure they have. 
Be very good to this splendid fellow, for my sake, 
and, the next time you hurt him, and he scratches 
you, give him a chance to beg pardon.” And 
then she patted The Cat good-bye very kindly. 

“‘What a handsome woman! What a voice— 
what a smile!’ thought The Philosopher, as he 
walked back home, with The Cat at his heels. 
‘‘ Singularly attractive !"’ 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE PHILosopHeR continued to think a good 
deal about The Beauteous Lady. Her smooth fair 
face, with its sleepy smile and greenish eyes, 
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floated between him and the pages of his wise } the light, and heerd yer holler. Let’s help yer 
books, and he even dreamed of her sometimes at } haul out them things. Come on, Bill.” 
night. Finding out the church where she went} ‘‘All right; come ahead. I’ve no help, and 
on Sunday, he went there too; and, before long, } glad to see you,’’ roared back The Philosopher, 
a friend introduced him to her. Then, one day, } who was. pretty busy running in and out, lifting 
The Cat ran off to pay her a visit, and his Master } and tugging at his possessions. 
must go fetch him home, which began a visiting-; The 'l'wo Tramps marched into the house, into 
acquaintance, kept up pretty regularly by ‘The ; the sitting-room, where they looked all around, 
Philosopher, till gossip even said they were in } and then with a meaning glance at each other. 
love and going to be married. ‘* Look sharp,” said one, in a low voice. 
You see, he was studying The Beauteous Lady’s; ‘‘And be quick about it,” said the other, 
character, after the manner of Philosophers ; nodding. 
generally; and a charming one it seemed; but} And, while The Philosopher was gathering up 
he still hesitated ; he wished to be sure: he was, { his papers in a great bundle, these two friends 
you see, a Philosopher. { collected all the most apparently valuable things 
Sometimes he would think that, even grant-} they saw: his gold watch, lying on the mantel- 
ing the absence of certain impossible qualities, in } shelf; his silver pitcher and goblet, lined with 
The Beauteous Lady, there might be the same } gold; his favorite brazen plaque and candlesticks 
advantage in having her for a wife, as in having } —thinking them gold, I reckon; his Turkish rug 
The Cat for a pet: namely, convenience, comfort, ; and silken couch-robe, even his hat and gloves 
a pleasant soothing influence; but he was{onachair: all these did they grab together, and 
troubled with an ideal and some high notions, } were making off with them, when The Philos- 
and thought there was a place in his heart too} opher, looking up, saw somehow suddenly wlat 
high and grand for The Beauteous Lady—lovely } sort of aid he had imvoked. It was too much 
and fair and kind as she was—to fill. And, all} for even a philosopher to stand. 
the time that his Master read and wrote and} He jumped up, scattering his manuscript right 
mused about The Lady and many other things, } and left. 
The Cat slept, ate, purred away as usual—the “Here, you rascal: give me those things,’ he 
softest, whitest, most dignified of cats. pone leaping at the biggest and ugliest Tramp, 
One night in early spring of the next year, ; who was well-nigh at the door with his plunder. ‘ 
when the March wind was roaring like a lion} The Philosopher was strong as steel, though 
and bright moonlight flooding the earth—one} slight, and had plenty of pluck. He got between 
night, as The Philosopher sat at his table writing }the doorway and The Tramp, and gripped him 
something for ‘The Coldblood Review’’—he } tightly with his small white hands. 
heard a queer crackling noise overhead outside, “TI know what you are up to,” he said. 
and, rushing out, found that the roof of his} ‘Give me those things and get off the place, 
house was on fire. No chance was there for} before I crack your skull against that wall.” 
putting it out, in that high wind, with no water; ‘Keep off—blame yer! Who's doin’ any 
near. It had doubtless caught from a spark,} harm? Here, Bill—quick. Lemme go, I tell 
and now blazed up and waved like a great yer,’’ screamed The Tramp, snarling and shaking 
banner of red and orange and blue, roaring and } like a mad dog. The Philosopher blacked his 
crackling louder every minute. The old servant } eye, slapped his jaw, shook him this way and 
had gone away for that night, so The Philosopher } that, then flung him to one side, just as Bill, 
and The Cat were the only living things on the 3 dropping his plunder, rushed to the attack. Bill 
‘place. was wiry and strong. The Philosopher grappled 
«Fire! fire!’ shouted the former, lustily, } him, and they fell to the floor, wrestling and 
though he knew there was no one at all likely } striking; but The Philosopher was on top, and 
to hear; then, rushing back into the house, he § soon got the best of it. He had The Tramp flat 
began to collect and remove his books, clothes, 3and helpless under him, and was pausing 2 
and other belongings. minute, to take breath, when the other one came 
While he was thus engaged, two people came } softly creeping up behind them, an evil look on 
running up—two rough-looking men, with slouch- } his face, a small sharp knife in his hand. 
hats and ragged clothes, evidently belonging, One moment more, and there would have been 
as The Philosopher noticed even then, to the } murder then and there, but for a singular occur- 
great Tramp race. rence: The Cat, who had been screeching and 
‘‘Hello, mister,” one shouted, as they ad-} jumping about the room in great fright and 
vanced; ‘yer want help, don’t yer? We seed ; excitement, did a brave thing: he leaped, with 
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claws outspread, right into the Tramp’s ugly 
wicked face, and stuck there, scratching and howl- 
ing. The Tramp yelled out with rage and pain, 
his knife glanced aside, and, instead of stabbing 
The Philosopher in the back, as intended, only 
gashed his shoulder: whereat, that gentleman 
sprang to his feet, and, in great strength and 
passion, rescued The Cat, conquered both his 
enemies, hurled them out of the house, and saw 
them slink away, cursing, out of sight. All this 
happened in less than five minutes; but the fire, 
meanwhile, had been burning and spreading fast. 
The roof must soon give way and fall in, The 
Philosopher thought, as he began groping and 
raking among his scattered valuables on the 
floor—he must make haste. But the blood from 
that nasty cut was running in a stream down his 
back, a deadly faintness overcame him, and he 
fell, face down, unconscious even of the flames 
overhead, with The Cat wailing by his side. 





CHAPTER V. 

Wuewn The Philosopher came to himself again, 
he was lying out-of-doors, on the grass, well away 
from the big red pile of embers that had been his 
house. The Cat was licking his hand; and, look- 
ing anxiously down at his face in her lap, was— 
could it be possible ?—The Beauteous Lady. 

«« Where—what—what’s the matter?’”’ asked 
The Poor Philosopher, feebly trying to rise. 

«‘There, there,’ said The Beauteous Lady: 
‘‘never mind. It’s all over now. I saw the 
fire, and knew where it was. There wasn’t a 
soul to send to help you—that is, nobody not too 
old or too young—except me. I came, myself, 
across the field, running every step; and I 
found—” 

««What?” asked he, sitting up eagerly. 

«IT found you in there, lying on the floor, all 
bloody, and, I thought, dead.” 


een ae 


} “And you brought me out of danger, all this 
; way—you?” cried The Philosopher. 
; «Oh, I just dragged you along. You were 
not very heavy; it was nothing, really nothing. 
; The cut on your shoulder has stopped bleeding; 
and how on earth did it happen?” 
Whereat, he related what had happened: his 
} fight with the two rogues, and the astonishing 
} bravery of The Cat; on hearing which, The 
’ Beauteous Lady was much excited, and laughed 
and cried by turns, and embraced The Cat, 
crying: ‘‘Oh, you dear, dear! Oh, you splendid 
thing! You precious Cat!’’ till The Philosopher 
was quite envious. <«‘ But I am so sorry for your 
house being burned up, and everything lost. It 
is too bad,’’ said The Beauteous Lady, presently. 
‘‘Oh, never mind,” replicd The Philosopher ; 
“there was little of rea. value in the house. 
"Tis not much loss. I curry most or my property 
in my skull, I believe; and owe it and my life 
to you.” 
He was thinking vhat he had just found some- 
thing more precicas than any house or furniture. 
“And The Cat—don’t forget The Cat, sir,”’ 
said The Lady. ‘Now, was I not right as to 
the latent devocion, the nobility, of The Cat? 
Think of his saving your life. Will you take 
back every word you have said on that subject ?”’ 
‘Yes,’ The Philosopher made answer. ‘J 
have done The Cat—indeed, all cats—a great 
injustice.” And he very fervently kissed The 
} Beauteous fady’s white hand. 
} Now, as The Philosopher was old enough 
'to know his own mind, and not given to flir- 
tation or kissing ladies’ hands, we may all know 
that tnere was no little meaning in that kiss. 
; And so, surely, the stupidest reader can 
guess that this story, this catalogue of small 
; events and catastrophes, has a most proper, 
; natural, and philosophical ending. 
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We have gone our separate ways, Adele; 
You have vowed a vow that you do not feel, 
For you stood, last night, in your white brocade, 


With orange-blooms in each golden braid, a3 


While you vowed to love— Were you not afraid 
That the lie would scorch your lips, Adele? 


Your warm red lips would scorch, Adele, 

As you swore him love for woe or weal, 
The gray-haired man who stood at your side, 
Whose gold bad bought his winsome bride 
To grace his halls so grand and wide, 

For you had no love to give, Adele. 


. 


Nay, you had no love to give, Adele; 

Ay, your pride against me you fain would steel, 
Will you dare, then, to look at a violet, 
With the dew of an April morn all wet? 

N Ah, I hold the’ mastery even yet— 

You may not deny me that, Adele, 


Farewell! TIT bear no ill, Adele. 

But I would that I to-day might kneel 
By a grave, and say: “She died in her youth, 
Tn her girlhood’s beauty and girlhood’s truth.” 
Might dream of a face with no tinge of ruth, 

As I kissed, on the stone, the name—Adele, 
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CHAPTER XLIII. i same time, that she entertained no jealousy of 
Tue hopes which Mrs. Brooks had entertained ; Dorothea. 

of supplanting Mrs. Vose as a leader of society} Mrs. Brooks, writhing under this sudden 
at Saratoga—hopes which had been fostered by | unpopularity, which she saw and felt on every 
Chapperton for his own purpose, as we have seen } side, became, day by day, a more willing tool 
—came to an end with the garden-party at the than ever, in Chapperton’s hands. The arrange- 
cottage. The truth soon became known as to ; ments for buying the cottage at Newport were 
her real relationship to old Mr. Burritt; and, ; pushed on rapidly, the bargain completed, and 
though society is never very exacting in its idea } the deeds forwarded to Saratoga. As Mr. Brooks 
of filial affection, the cruelty of publicly dis-; had charge of his wife’s business-affairs, it 
owning a parent, and of asserting he was only: became necessary to acquaint him with the 
a hired servant, was too much even for the most { purchase, in order that he might advance the 


cynical of the Saratoga habitués. ¢money. Nothing, however, was said to him 


‘It was as bad as Goneril,” cried Mrs. Board- { of the ulterior design as to a divorce, Chapperton 
man. : ; having strongly advised that this should be kept 
‘“‘It was so snobbish,’ said Mrs. Norris, ; back for the present. 
expressing the opinion, not only of herself, but ‘Of course, the money shall be forthcoming,” 
of her set. ‘‘None but an essentially vulgar } said Mr. Brooks. ‘I wish you, Maria, to please 
woman would have been guilty of it.” yourself. You think you will like Newport better 
The result was that Mrs. Humphrey Vose } than Saratoga, you say. Well, there is no reason 
regained all her old ascendancy, while every-} why you should not make the trial. I and 
where the cold-shoulder was turned on Mrs. } Dorothea, you tell me, had better remain here. 
Brooks. In this social ostracism, however, her } Let it be so, my dear, since you wish it.’ 
daughter did not share. Dorothea’s behavior, For, indeed, the proposal came as a relief to 
during the encounter, was repeated from mouth } the husband. The tension between him and his 
to mouth, and was the subject of general praise. 
Even Mrs. Vose joined in the commendation. 
«The girl, as anyone can see,”’ she said, ‘‘ has 


| wife had become, at times, almost too great; she 
the inherent refinement of her father. , He ; 
| 
g 
| 
§ 


was constantly irritating his more refined nature 
by the vulgarity which her sudden access to 
fortune had. developed; and it was as much 
as he could.do to keep up an outward deference 
to her—which, as a gentleman, he felt was her 


a gentleman, at least—nobody can doubt that. 
The little peculiarities which we have observed 
in her have been the result of association with } due, as his wife—and which, up to this point, 
that vulgar mother. As she grows older and}; he had studiously observed. The strain, how- 
sees more of good society, she will get rid of} ever, was very exhausting; and he was not 
them, and learn also to spend her great wealth ’ sorry, therefore, for the chance which gave him 
gracefully, and not as a parvenu.”’ a temporary respite even. 

The speaker could all the more afford to be “We may meet again, in the winter, in New 
generous in her remarks, because she did not; York,’’ said.|Mrs. Brooks. ‘And perhaps, by 
fear Dorothea’s rivalry. The men'she wished {that time, Dorothea will have come to her 
to captivate were not. the men whom the girl ; senses.’ 
would seek to win. Besides, she had a sus-; But, prior to Mrs. Brooks’s leaving, an inter- 
picion already of the direction which Dorothea’s ;{ view occurred between mother and daughter, 
affections had taken. | Finally, she well knew } which gave but little hope of the latter’s coming 
that, by this charitable way of talking about the} ‘‘to her, senses.’ It took place the evening 
young heiress, she could win a reputation for; before the mother was to set out. 
kindness of heart; while she! showed, at the; ‘Mamma dear,” said oe with some 
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hesitation, just before parting for the night, thea. ‘He and I are willing to take our lives 
‘IT have been wanting to talk to you for several} in our hands, and work together as so many do, 


days, about—about—”’ 

“Oh, yes; I suppose I know,’’ interrupted 
Mrs. Brooks, frigidly. ‘You needn’t hesitate 
and blush. It’s about that person Dayton, our 
head-clerk—” 

It was the daughter’s turn now to interrupt, 
which she did with flashing eyes. No woman 
likes to hear her lover spoken of disparagingly. 

‘‘He is no ‘person,’ no mere head-clerk,”’ she 
cried, breathless with indignation.’ ‘‘ You only 
say that to anger me.” 

‘*Indeed! What is he, then?” 

“He is as noble a gentleman as éver lived, 
and has chosen me before all others, when he 
might have had so many. And TI love him, and 


all hazards.” And now she looked her mother 
bravely in the face, straightening up her form 
in haughty defiance. 

The couple regarded each other, for awhile, 
in silence. 
duel to the death, watching one another before 
making a thrust. The mother realized, for the 
first time in her life, that her daughter had 
a will not less firm than her own. Perhaps, 


Jess under the influence of impulse and more 


ander that of reason, and therefore less likely, : as you, witli your education, and what you have 


in the long run, to fail. _Be this as it may, she 
knew that the power was in her own hands, and 
she did not hesitate a moment to use it. 


broke Dorothea’s heart; for she could not, with 
her baser nature, conceive that the girl, in the 
end, would sacrifice a great fortune for mere love. 

** You have promised to marry him—you have 
the face to tell me so?” she said, icily. ‘‘ Pretty 
conduct for a daughter! Do you know the curse 
that is pronounced on those who disobey their 
parents ?”” 

‘“Oh—but, mamma!” implored Dorothea, 
moved, in spite of herself, by this’ reference 
to duty, ‘‘that cannot mean a case like this. 
Is not a woman, if she is a true woman, bound 
to marry only for love? Did not you do it 
yourself?” 

‘You know my decision,” was the unyielding 
answer. ‘If you marry this fortwne-hunter—” 

‘«« He is no fortune-hunter,” broke in the girl, 
her indignation again mastering her. 


> 
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y 
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3 your blessing I seek. 


5 


- woman’s life. 


have promised to marry him, and will do so at: where she has no affection, if she is forced to 


It was like two antagonists in a} 


as nearly everybody has to do, in this country. 
We are young, and we do not fear. But it is 
your consent I wish. Indeed, indeed, mamma” 
—for, as reminiscences of her childhood came 
rushing over her, the love, even for such a par- 
ent as this, the love which nature has implanted 
in’ all of us, moved her inexpressibly—“ it is 
I do not want to be 
disobedient—” 

“A pretty way you have of showing it.” 

“Ah, mamma,” putting up her hands implor- 
ingly, “why will you break my heart? You 
know I have always been, before this, a dutiful 
child. But love is the’ one great factor in a 
If she is compelled to marry 


remain single when her heart is given irrecover- 
ably, her whole career, her happiness, her life, 
everything, is wrecked forever. Be pitiful to 
me, to us—”’ 

‘‘ This is sheer nonsense,’’ retorted the mother, 
finding she was touched in spite of herself, 
wondering where the girl got this eloquence 
from, and taking refuge in anger from it all. 


} You talk like a silly miss, who has been read- 
too, a suspicion crossed her that it was a will } 


ing too many novels. All that stuff about 


> sacrificing a woman’s love is the merest fudge: 


’ the first to see. 
She> 


would triumph, she said to herself, even if it} even I gave you credit for; you are taking this 
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“This fortune-hunter,” coolly repeated her : 


mother. “If you marry him, I disown you, 


5 


seen already of good society here, ought to be 
For you are no fool; in fact, 
I begin to think you have more cunning than 


course, thinking to wheedle me into yielding.” 

“Oh, mother!” 

‘But it is of no use. You must choose 
between me and this designing adventurer.” 

Once more, and naturally, the proud girl 
flashed up. A touch of relenting on her mother’s 
part wonld have softened her. The memory of 
her childish days, and of life at the old farm, 
before her mother had become alienated by 
success, had already moved her, as we have 
seen. But, like a true woman, any indignity to 
the man she loved, any insulting word, roused 
her to anger. 

“We is no adventurer,” she cried. “Papa 
does not think him designing. Papa would 
be willing,’ relenting a little, “if only you 
would.” She put out her hand, as she spoke, to 
take her mother’s dress, appealingly. 

“Go to your papa, then,” retorted the other, 
drawing aside the fold of her gown, and placing 


from that day and hour. Never a penny of my} sneering emphasis on the word. “He has a 


fortune shall you have.” 


> 
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bit of good-for-nothing land left, worth probably 


«Jt is not the fortune I care for,”’ said Doro- } a few hundred dollars, and doubtless he will give 
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you that as your marriage-portion. Much luck I {earnest to do it. But, though the doors of the 
wisit you.” And she laughed scornfully. ‘It {most exclusive circles were freely opened, as 
won’t be long before you'll be coming to me, : always before, to himself personally, he well 
miss, for bread. But mind this,” raising her } knew that it was only in less select quarters that 
finger, with a warning look, as she turned to? he could gain admittance for Mrs. Brooks, at 
break off the interview, ‘‘ not a cent, not a single 3 least till she became his wife. There are, even 
cent, will I give you, even to save you frum 3 at Newport, people who fancy themselves quite in 
starvation.” the “swim,”’ but who really only look on, so to 
And, the next day, the angry woman left for ; speak, from the shore. They dress as well, they 
Newport, without even a parting “ good-bye” to $ drive as handsome equipages, they entertain as 
her daughter. much, as the most refined and recherché of that 
‘She has made her bed; let her lie in it,” she } aristocratic place; and they have their dinners 
said to herself, as she settled in her comfortable 3 and receptions described in the newspapers, even 
chair in the Pullman car; and with that she 3 more at length, because they write the notices 
dismissed the subject from her mind, and began 3 themselves. Such persons Chapperton had no 
to think of possible social successes at Newport, { difficulty in getting to call on Mrs. Brooks. 
that should quite eclipse those she had looked 3 He had her name also entered at the Casino. In 
forward to at Saratoga. short, before a week was over, she fancied she 
Chapperton did not accompany Mrs. Brooks to { was on the eve of an even greater social success 
Newport. He was too much a man of the world § than that which had promised to be hers at Sara- 
for that. But he had made all the arrangements, ’ toga, and she looked back with contempt on 
through a well-known caterer there, to have her 3 her old life at the Hollow Swamp farm. 
supplied with a cook, a competent butler, and 
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other servants, so that, when she arrived, she CHAPTER XLIV. 
had only to drive to her cottage, with her maid, MEANWHILE, the summer passed. The season 
and take possession, her carriage and horses } was over at Saratoga; the guests had taken their 
having been sent on before. flight back to the cities; the hotel piazzas and 
The next day, the local newspaper, with the 3 parlors-were deserted; and the great watering- 
accustomed Jenkinism of its class—a Jenkinism 3 place—which affords, during July and August, 
which would not be kept up, it is only fair to 3 such a panorama of fashion, intellect, and beauty 
say, however, if it were not so popular—stated ;—became comparatively a desert. The guests 


that Mrs. Brooks, well known in society-circles 3 of Mr. Brooks. still lingered, however, at the 
at Saratoga, and a millionaire in her own right, $ cottage he had taken for them; and thither he 
had arrived at her villa, the evening before, {and Dorothea themselves removed, when the 
where she proposed to remain for the rest of the ; United States Hotel was closed. 
season, and where, it was understood, she would Varied by occasional visits of business to 
entertain extensively. ‘‘ Mrs. Brooks,” it went ’ Swamp Hollow, where Burnside was always the 
on to say, “has a charming daughter, who wouid ‘first to meet him and to inquire after Mrs. 
have accompanied her, only she had to remain at } Hilton and Rue, as well as after Dorothea, Mr. 
Saratoga with Mr. Brooks, who is compelled, : Brooks spent the entire autumn at this pictur- 
much against his wishes, to continue taking the {esque house, which had become indeed a real 
waters there, for the benefit of his health; for, { home to his daughter—dearer, in fact, than the 
otherwise, he would have preferred, as Mrs. 
Brooks does, the more salubrious climate and 3 pany of Mrs. Hilton and Rue, Dorothea breathed 
the more highly-refined circles of our favored{an atmosphere, not only of intellectual and 
tewn, the queen of American watering-places, or, $ social elevation, but of domestic duty and simple 
in fact, of the world.” affection, that gave her a new insight into the 
But, though Chapperton did not accompany $ possibilities of life and into the character and 
Mrs. Brooks, he followed her after a short and conditions of true happiness. Her love for 
sufficiently decorous interval, and was seen, after § Dayton, no doubt, helped to develop her mind 
that, driving in her Victoria with her, on the {and heart—as a pure first-love always docs, 
avenue, and out, the sea-road, almost daily. He {either with man or woman; but even this love, 
himself was as well known at Newport as at Sara- unassisted by the example of the mother and 
toga, or anywhere else in the world of fashion. ¢ daughter, would have fallen short of working 
It was his interest, considering his plans for the ¢the great change in her which had now taken 
future, to get as much social recognition for Mrs. cee or of giving her those nobler views of life 


Brooks as was possible, and he set himself in § which now controlled her. 
Vou. XC.—24. 


farm had ever been. For, in the constant com- 
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‘* What is there,’’ she said to herself, one day, ; secondary importance in these interviews, rec- 
“that makes Mrs. Hilton and Rue so different; onciling herself by thoughts of the absent 
from, so much above, the people I have known? } Dayton: for the latter, unless occasionally, was 
If I believed in what they call blood and birth, § at Hollow Swamp, on the business of the com- 
1 should be sure they were princesses in disguise, ; pany, all these autumn months. Day by day, she 
and that their delicate social tact, their exquisite } saw the love between Hurst and Rue deepening, 
refinement of thought, were the inheritance of } and, in her own great happiness, rejoiced at it 
generations of cultured ancestors. But I know } more and more. 
different. I have seen it, more or less, in my 
dear father, but in no one else; Mrs. Norris, } 
even Mrs. Boardman, had nothing in their} Dayton. The latter had even talked, more than 
manners of quite so exquisite a flavor. Rue, I} once, of having tke marriage come off before 
have known all my life. I thought I knew her} Christmas. But Mr. Brooks had shaken his 
thoroughly: but I never knew her as I know} head at this proposition. 
her now. This daily and hourly intercourse has} ‘‘ No,’’ he said, ‘ not quite so fast. You have 
revealed traits in her that I never suspected. } now my full and free consent, my dear boy. 
Ah, how good she is! How I wish I had such;}I no longer demand that your marriage shall 
a sister! Her mother, I never knew familiarly. ; depend on my wife’s approval. But we must 
There was always a distant and guarded ah Soci we must wait,” speaking with a certain 
in her, toward us all at the farm—a look, at} oracular air, which was now quite frequent with 
times, when father would come in suddenly, like; him. ‘Time, they say, makes all things even, 
that of a frightened deer. But all that is now {and perhaps even the mother may come round. 
over, and she is just the dearest creature alive, } We must give her a chance, at least. Personally, 
with her white hair, that might be that of ail don’t believe she will always be obdurate. 
woman of sixty, though she’s hardly forty, and } Besides, I really cannot spare my little girl yet. 
her complexion as delicate as that of a child.” You must wait until spring; then, if my wife 

Something of the same magic influence—the } still objects, we will talk of it. She says she 
influence of a pure love, which had so trans-}is going to stay at Newport all winter; but 
formed Dorothea—was now at work:on Rue also, } I think she will tire of it. She will begin to 
and partly explained, though not entirely, the } long, after awhile, for the society of her daughter. 
change which her friend had noticed. Always { She will relent. You must not think too hardly 
sweet and lovable and self-sacrificing, Rue was} of her, Dayton,” laying his hand affectionately 
now more so than ever; and this, partly because } on the young man’s shoulder; ‘for she was an 
she was growing older, and her womanhood more } only child, always indulged, and naturally she 
fully asserting itself, but principally because she } does not like to be thwarted. Patience, patience, 
was in love. Her manner influenced all about } my young friend.’”’ Ah, true and long-enduring 
her, as the perfume, subtle and all-pervading, } husband—ah, loyal gentleman—little did you 
that exhales from the heart of a rose. She went } guess, as you thus spoke, of the thunderbolt that 
about the house singing unconsciously, in the} was preparing to be launched at you from that 
exuberance of her happiness, and imparting to} wife’s ungrateful hand. 
everyone around her a contagious happiness, in November had now come, and the last leaves 
turn. For, since Hurst had been moved down } were fluttering from even the oak-trees, when, 
to the lake, and especially since he had made one night, Rue and Hurst, with Dorothea and 
the acquaintance of Rue, his health had rapidly } Dayton, were strolling by the lake; for Dayton had 
improved: he was now not only able to leave his } just arrived, that afternoon, on a three-days’ visit 
couch, he was capable of taking even long walks; } to the cottage. The moon was at its full; and, 
in fact, he was being restored to perfect health. } as its beams made a pathway of light across the 
The cure seemed, even to himself, much more to} water, the breeze that ruffled the lake broke 
his friends, almost a miracle. Hardly a day {them into ten thousand silvery sparkles, as if 
passed that he did not spend most of it with } of tiny arrowheads, that shot up and disappeared 
the girls. In these visits, while his conversation and shot up again. After a little while, Doro- 
and attention were equally divided between the; thea and Dayton stopped to watch the lovely 
two, his glances were all for Rue: it was her } scene, so that the others, still loitering on, found 
voice that sent the blood to his cheek and kindled } themselves alone. 
his eyes.. Dorothea, only too glad to see her} Rue. 
friend happy, did not resent this preference in ‘* What oa heavenly night,”’ he said. And, after 
the least. She was quite content to be of {a pause: ‘“‘ What a heavenly autumn it has been! 


For now there was understood to be no obstacle 
—at least, in the future—to her own union with 

















Suddenly, Hurst turned to 
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But,”’ with a sigh, ‘happy days cannot go on{ up one’s whole life to amassing it; to care for 
forever. To-morrow, I must return to work. } nothing but it; to use wealth for ostentation, or 
In fact, I have come to say good-bye.” primey only: ah, that is base, that is 
“« Good-bye?” degrading to one’s manhood. Yet I gave up, 
lt was a poor little faltering echo of his words. deliberately and long ago, all hope of acquiring 
For, all at once, the very light had seemed, to} wealth: I elected to be a poor man. We authors 
Rue, to go out of the sky, while a dark and } —we poets, as we are sometimes called,’ with 
hopeless abyss of despair closed in around her 3 
fluttering little heart. 
Now, during these halcyon months, Hurst, § 
5 
3 





vw, 


a smile—‘ are said to be proverbially impecuni- 
ous. Do you really think you could consent to 
be the wife of such a man? I believe I can 
assure you against a garret,’’ with another smile, 
to say to himself that his love was returned. ; answered by a pressure of the hand, ‘ but I can 
never afford you Saratoga or Newport.” 

“Ah, but think what grand things you can 
write,” cried Rue, giving way, in the assurance 
of his love, to the pride she had so long had 
in him. “Think what broken hearts you can 
into something like an angel. Now and then, ; comfort, what struggling and disheartened toilers 





passionately as he adored Rue, had never dared : 


It is always thus with men of the nobler type. 
They hold so humble an opinion of themselves, 
that they can hardly understand how any woman 
can love them—especially, as they exalt all 
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women, and particularly the woman they adore, 


indeed, gleams of hope had come to Hurst. on life’s road you can cheer, what souls you can 
Something in Rue’s manner—a look, a faint ; lift up into a nobler and higher existence, by 
blush, even an avoidance of his eye—had ; your own noble and elevating thoughts. Is not 
occasionally made his heart beat high; but, {that better than having millions? Oh, a crust 
when he came to reflect afterward, he told | of bread, shared with such a one, would be 
himself that his wishes had misled him, or worse } sweeter to me than the food of the gods!” 

than that, his foolish vanity. But the half Hurst himself was carried away by her 
piteous way in which his words were now echoed, } enthusiasm. He had always held his profession 
sent, for the first time, something like real; to be the grandest that any man could exercise ; 


conviction to his heart. | bat this eloquence glorified it, in his eyes, even 
“Yes,” he said, looking down on her and ; beyond his own imagining. He clasped her 

taking her hands, “I came to say good-bye. Do} closer to his heart. 

you mind my going?” «*Then we will live this noble life together,”’ 


“ Mind?” i} he cried. ‘Together, we will press forward 
She raised her lovely eyes to his, for one } and upward. We will exist for others also, and 
single instant—one single instant only. But,} not mercly for ourselves. Shall it not be so, 
in that eloquent, thrilling glance, he read her} dearest?” 
answer. The next instant, his arms were around} And Rue, as she returned the firs. kiss of 
her. plighted nee answered, in her heart: ‘Amen, 
“Oh, my darling,” he cried, “I had hardly} and Amen.’ 
dared to hope. I have loved you so long— Ah, if thus, with aims so high, could all 
I have loved you so entirely. I may have had 3 betrothals be but made! 
a passing fancy,” and he blushed, as he thought eee 
of Mrs. Vose, “but [I never knew before what CHAPTER XLV. 
love really was. And you do give me hope? Wnuen Dayton returned to Hollow Swamp, Mr. 
But ah,” with loyal frankness, ‘‘don’t forget Brooks accompanied him, some business of the 
that I am a poor man. Every penny I spend, ; compauy requiring his presence there also. The 
I have to work for.” ; first person the travelers met, in the village 
“Tam used to work,’ whispered Rue, as she 3 street, was Burnside. 
nestled to him. <I shouldn’t mind it in the} “Glad to see yer both,” he said, « but adie 
least: especially—with—you.”’ 
“But L shall prebably be a poor man all my $ 


ee 


3y yerself, squire. I was a-hopin’ yer’d come back 
; with our young friend. There’s a dockyment for 
life.”” } yer, at the posi-office, which I take ter be about 

“TI dow’t care for wealth. IT have already seen, some law-business, from its envelope; and a 
young as Iam, that riches do not always make letter or two besides; all post-marked Newport. 
people happy.” 3 They came last night. The postmaster wanted to 

“Yet it isa great power and a great boon,” { forrard ’em to Saratogy, but I told him I had 
said Iurst, as if thinking aloud: ‘rightly {reason to expect yer to-day, and that hei 


acquired and nobly used, that is. But, to give ‘ better wait and see; for, if you did come, an] 
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he'd forrarded ’em, jest that much time would 
be lost.”’ 

“Thank you,’ said Brooks, shaking hands ; 
with him. ‘I will go in and get the letters } 

” : a 3 
now.’ For they were passing the post-office at ; 
that moment. “Though what law-business I can } 
have at Newport I cannot understand. I hope} 
my wife, poor thing,” he added to himself, as he 
moved off, ‘“‘has not been getting into any 
trouble about the purchase of her house.’ 

It was some time before he came back. Burn- 
side, getting impatient, crossed the street, to see » 
what was the cause of the delay; but returned } 
directly, telling Dayton that Brooks was reading 5 
his letters in the vestibule of the post-office, and } 
seemed very much agitated. 2 

A few minutes after, Brooks himself was seen } 
coming out of the post-office. He stopped at the : 
door, looked up and down the street, in a dazed 
way, as if he had quite forgotten his friends. 
At last his eye lighted on them, as they stood } 
opposite, waiting for him. A sudden recognition 
lighted up his face, and he crossed toward them, 
holding the letters open in his hands; but they 
noticed that his step was feeble, that he almost 
tottered, that his hands shook, and that his face : 
was ashy-white. ; 

‘“*No bad news, I hope,” said Burnside, his ° 
face, in spite of its weatherbeaten complexion, } 
aglow with sympathy. ‘I wouldn’t have told > 
yer, if I'd thought it.” 3 

“The news would have come, all the same,”’ } 
was the reply. with the ghost ofa smile. ‘ Don't } 
blame yourself, my old friend.” 

“Then it’s bad news?” 

‘+ Yes,” 


enn nee 


‘*‘Marier isn’t—dead?’ said the blacksmith, } 


pausing a moment before pronouncing the fatal 
word. 

‘““No; she is not dead,’”’ replied the other. ; 
He was evidently making a great effort to pull ; 
himself together. The blow, whatever it was, 
had been a serious one. 

“You are both my friends,’ he said, after 
awhile, ‘‘and I see no reason why I should not 
tell you at once, especially as it will be known 
everywhere within a day or two. My wife has 
applied for a divorce. This,” holding up a long } 
blue envelope, ‘ contains the official notice of the } 
suit. And this,’ exhibiting an ordinary-sized > 
envelope, ‘‘is a letter acquainting me with the } 
ground on which she proceeds.’ As he said } 
the last words, he gave vent to a bitter ironical } 
laugh, a kind of laugh that neither of his ‘ 
hearers, long as they had known nim, had ever ; 
heard from him before, a laugh utterly out of 
keeping with his usual character. 








> infraction of the decalogue. 
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“A diworce?’’ cried Burnside. 

“A divorce?’ repeated Dayton, with even 
more indignation and surprise. 

“Yes, a divorce. Think of it. 
thea!” 

For answer, Dayton took his disengaged hand 
and pressed it, as a son might do that of a father, 
when the latter was in trouble, and when words 
were powerless. 

The blacksmith’s answer was of a different 
kind. He first struck his two great palms 
violently together, and then swung his right one 
aloft, as if he had his heaviest hammer in it, and 
was about to bring it down on the culprit. 

“Td fight it ter the bitter end, squire,’ he 
thundered. ‘I'd never giv’ in.” 

A faint smile crossed the face of the husband 
at this fiery outburst. 

“‘T don’t see the good of that,’’ he replied, 
quietly. ‘My aim in life, since 1 married, has 
been to make my wife happy. It seems I have 
failed. If she wishes to be free, why should I 
oppose her ?”’ 

«« But —but,”” stammered Burnside, to whose 
old-fashioned notion divorce, no matter what the 
cause, was a disgrace, ‘‘yer can’t sit still and 
have yer character taken away. What does the 
critter—Marier, I mean—say ?”’ 

And then, thinking that he had perhaps 
alluded to something, that his old friend might 
have done wrongfully, and that his wife had 
heard of and was now taking revenge for, he 
colored even through his bronzed skin; for the 
blacksmith, unformed as he was conventionally, 
had the heart of a true gentleman in his bosom, 
as our readers must have seen long ago, and 
shrunk from inflicting pain. 

“‘T don’t know that my churacter will be 
quite taken away,”’ retorted Brooks, with another 
feeble attempt at a smile. ‘‘The crime I have 
committed is not murder, or cruelty, or any other 
It is: that I con- 
tribute nothing to the support of my wife. On 
that ground the divorce is sought, and on that 
alone, as I learn from this accompanying letter.” 

‘Base! infamous!’’ These words broke from 
Dayton, in hot anger; for it was impossible for 
his young blood to control itself. 

Brooks replied silently to this outburst by a 
pressure of the hand, and then went on, address- 





Poor Doro- 


ing Burnside, and carefully avoiding Dayton’s 
eye. 

‘‘You see, my old friend, there is Dorothea to 
consider far more than myself. It is always 
damaging to a young girl to be the child of 
divorced parents—’ 


“Darn her!” broke in Burnside. ‘ Marier, 
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I mean,” he added, apologetically, wiping his } sought a divorce. To the end,” and he gathered 
forehead with his red bandama; for, though the } himself up with the air of a soldier on a forlorn 
day was cool, the perspiration stood in great ; hope, ‘I should have stuck to my colors. But 
drops on his brow. now, if you will excuse me, I will bid you good- 
“To be the child of divorced parents,”’ repeated ; bye for the present, and go on to the brown 
Brooks, not heeding the interruption; ‘‘and this, } farmhouse. I feel I must be alone for awhile.’ 
even if nobody has been to blame. In such a They watched him, as he went down the 
case, too, the more publicity given to the divorce, } street, and then Burnside said, almost in the 
the worse it makes things for her—’” words spoken of Lancelot, though he had never 
“It will never make any difference to me,” } heard of the good knight in his life: 
‘whispered Dayton, returning the pressure of the “There goes the truest gentleman that ever 
father’s hand. lived, and to think that he should be treated in 
‘The worse it makes things for her,” repeated ; this way. I can’t make it out.” 
the speaker. ‘‘ For this reason, I shall make no “I believe I can,’’ replied Dayton. ‘You 
opposition to the suit. The real reason why my ; saw the man whose arm Mrs. Brooks was leaning 
wife seeks a divorce, I do not know. What I do { on, at the garden-party, didn’t you? Well, his 
know is that the charge is a trumpery one, and $name is Chapperton, and he's one of those 
that, in the way it is put, it is degrading to me } fellows, well born, as the phrase goes, but with- 
personally. Nevertheless, I shall submit to it, ; out money; though, in his case, I believe he had 
rather than have Dorothea’s name bandied about }a fortune originally, but ran through it. He 
in the newspapers. I owe something to you, } forced himself on me, one day, in an interview, 
also,” he said, turning to Dayton. ‘Ihave no {the purpose of which I could not, at the time, 
right to let my daughter go to you, with the ; precisely make out. What was said, it is not 
finger of scorn pointed at her, if I can help it.”  maconeary to repeat. But now I understand, I 
“God knows, I never thought of such a think, what his object was. He wished, in the 
thing,” fervently cried the young man. “ Nothing § first place, to alienate Dorothea and her mother ; 
could make her seem less saintly, in my eyes. {then to persuade Mrs. Brooks to get a divorce; 
Nothing could make me regard her father in any : finally—you begin to see—to secure her 











other light than as the most loyal and long- § fortune, by marrying her, after the divorce. In 
suffering of men.” this way, he hopes to restore his broken for- 

That momentary suspicion, on the part of tunes.” 

Burnside, that his old friend might have wronged 
his wife in some way, had been repented of 
bitterly, long ago. He was burning to make 
amends. He now brought his sledge- hammer 
hand down with such force on the two hands 
joined together, that Dayton, whose hand was 
uppermost, said, afterward, that he did not get 
over the pain for a week. 

‘‘Forgive me, old friend,” he cried, “for 
them words—I didu’t mean’em. I didn’t s’ pose 
anybody or anything could take yer character 
away. You're jest the noblest of God’s critters, 
old friend, and Marier is—well, darn her agin.” 


‘“‘The infernal scoundrel,’ cried the black- 
smith, with hearty rage. “I wish I had him 
here. I'd like to wring his neck. Can’t we do 
somethin’ to stop him?” 

“I do not see what we can do. The decision 
of Mr. Brooks, not to oppose the suit, and which 
is wise, will really help the fellow. Ah! what a 
muddle life is. To see the right put seemingly 
in the wrong, to behold wickedness triumph—it 
almost takes away one’s faith in a divine 
Providence and in eternal justice.” 

Burnside turned, quickly and sharply, on the 
speaker. Whatever he seemed to men gener- 


“T thought it all out, in the hallway of the 3 ally, however careless in being seen always at 


” 


post-office,” said the other. *‘ At first, I was, as { church on Sunday, he was, at heart, of a deeply 
you say, for fighting it to the bitter end. God religious nature. r 
knows, I have always tried to be just to my wife. “Look here, young man,” he said; ‘‘none of 
It seemed such a cruel thing for her to do. Iti that! We stand in the valley; God stands on 
seemed so—what shall I call it?—so hard onthe mountain-top. We see only a little way 
Dorothea. But the thought of Dorothea recalled { ahead. He sees all around. What looks now 
me to my duty. She, at least, must be spared. ; like her triumph may be the very thing that will 
For her sake, I shall let the suit go on unopposed. ; be her ruin. Yes,”’ bringing his hand down on 
Strangers might, perhaps, call it collusion on my ; Dayton’s shoulder, with a grip like a Hercules, 
part. But you two, at least, know it is not so.”’ {and which made the young fellow wince and 
He spoke to both, but looked at Dayton. ‘For } shrink, ‘‘ you and I may yet live to see things 
my part, whatever came, I should never have {come out right.” 
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CHAPTER XLVI. all interest in life. He would wander about the 

A FEW months later, only long enough to} house and ground aimlessly, talking incoherently 
enable the technicalities of the law to be fulfilled, } to himself, twisting and untwisting his fingers, 
and the divorce was granted. stopping now and then as if to look at the view, 
«The respondent,”’ said the lawyer employed ? but with lack-lustre eyes utterly devoid of 
by Mrs. Brooks, ‘“‘makes no defense, your? interest in it. Then he would rouse himself, 
Honor. We have served notice on him properly, } with a start, and, with a feeble meaningless 
at his legal residence at Hollow Swamp, as we ; laugh, go on, muttering again. He had never 
shall proceed to prove. But he is quite aware} been much of a reader; of literary culture, he 
that the charge is true; that he contributes} had none; but he had once seen Forrest in 
nothing to my client’s support; and that she is} ‘Lear,’ and the tragedy had greatly impressed 
legally, as well as morally, entitled to be ; him. He had bought a copy of Shakespeare, in 
released from him. We ask, therefore, for a ; consequence, and read and re-read the play, as if 


decree by default.’’ driven to it by some presentiment, until he knew 
The decree, accordingly, was granted, and the} parts of it by heart. Now he could be heard 
eminent counsel pocketed his large fee. frequently muttering to himself ‘Goneril,” 


” 


‘Easily won,’ he said to his partner, ‘and 3 “ Regan,” with broken snatches of quotations, 
they might have floored us so nicely. Our}as if the story were his own. But, after he 
client, as we know,” with a sly twinkle of the eye, } heard of the divorce, he became much worse. 
*“‘though she owns a house here, has not lived} His step grew as feeble as that of a man of 
in it long enough to establish a legal domicile in} ninety. He noticed very little, and hardly spoke 
Rhode Island. We hoodwinked his Honor on} to anyone except Dorothea, whom he seemed, 
that point; but, if the husband had exposed our in some strange way, often to confound with his 
little game, we should have been blown to the daughter, when she was a young yirl. He 
devil.” For divorce-lawyers, if those familiar } would watch her constantly with pathetic appeal- 
with divorce-Courts know the truth, and are to} ing eyes, or would follow her about the house 
he believed, are not supposed to be always either } like some faithful decrepit old hound. Some- 
choice in their language, or in the means they 3 times, when she was sitting quietly sewing or 
employ to win a suit. } reading, be would steal up behind her noiselessly 

To. Dorothea, the news of the divorce was a} and stroke her hair softly, as he had used to 
terrible blow. It destroyed the last lingering | stroke that of his daughter when she sat on his 


spark of affection for her mother, that still} knee, aninnocent child. After awhile, he ceased 
remained in her naturally affectionate heart. All } entirely to go out, but was still able to wander 
the sweet recollections of early childhood, in{ about the house: which he did more aimlessly 
which that mother had figured in memory, } than ever. 
vanished before the injustice, the cruelty, the Once, he came on a photograph of his undutiful 
meanness of this act. child, taken a few months before, and which had 
‘¢ Yes, meanness,’’ she said to herself, clench- ; been mislaid under some bocks on a side-table. 
ing her pretty hands together, ‘the basest thing } The picture represented her in full-dress, as she 
in it all. If she had any crime to charge him } had first appeared at Saratoga, and was one of 
with, that would have been different. But to} which she had been very proud—showing it, in 
employ this pettifogging subterfuge! The act} her vanity, to all her friends. He gazed at it, 
itself is bad enough. That ever I should have} fora moment, and then, bursting into tears, let 
had a mother who wanted to be divorced! But} it fall to the floor. ‘Goneril, Goneril,’’ they 
to descend to such a trick, in order to get the} heard him say, as he tottered away. 
divorce—oh! I despise myself, when I think This was the last day he was able to be out of 
that her blood flows in my veins.’’ And she} bed. The next morning, he said weakly that he 
covered her face with her hands, for she felt } thought he would “ not get up yet awhile.” But, 
herself blushing to the very roots of her hair. } after that, he never got up. He would lie for 
To her grandfather, the intelligence was a} hours, with his eyes fixed on the ceiling, mutter- 
deathblow. In one night, he aged twenty years} ing more incoherently than ever, twisting his 
at least. He had never been quite himself, } fingers, occasionally turning restlessly to look, 
indeed, since his encounter with his daughter, } when anyone came into the room. But a smile 
at the cottage. Her brutal disowning of him } always lighted up his face when it was Dorothea 
there haunted him constantly. After that, he} that entered. He had a fancy—was it real, or 
no longer looked for letters from her. He never} was he delirious?—of calling her ‘Cordelia.”’ 
mentioned her name. He seemed to have lost { She would sit by him for hours, neither speaking 
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he holding her hand and fondling it, she stoop-;} bedside. Just as the day began to break, and 
ing, every now and then, to kiss him quietly. ; they could see the faint light of dawn brightening 
Once, waking from sleep, he looked at her} through the lace curtains of the windows, the 
curiously and murmured: ‘You are a soul in § sleeper stirred for the first time for hours. At 
bliss." And then went on, brokenly: ‘‘ But } that moment, a cock crew from some neighboring 
1 am bound upon a wheel of fire.” Burnside, farmyard. The familiar sound seemed to quite 
who had been sent for, and who was present at i rouse him: he opened his eyes and looked up 
the time, had to leave the room, with sudden: eagerly. But his gaze did not rest on any of 
tears chasing each other down his rugged cheeks. ; the group gathered about his couch: it passed 








The blacksmith had been sent for because of ; 
the long and intimate friendship between him | 
aud the old man. Burnside had come by the’ 
very next train, after the receipt of the sum- 
mons. } 

“Is it so bad?”’ he said, as Mr. Brooks met } 
him at the door. i 

? 


) 
) 


«‘She has broken his heart,’’ was the reply. 

«* And the end, then, isn’t far off?” 

It was not. It soon came. A low fever set 
in—the result purely of exhaustion, the doctor 
snid; and, day by day, the invalid’s cheeks grew 
thinner, the eyes more sunken. Happily, for } 
most of this time, the old man slept that sleep , 
of insensibility which nature so kindly sends to } 
dull the ear to the footsteps of approaching death. ' 


At intervals, he would wake and recognize those ° 
about him. Tle so recognized Burnside, and 
grasped his hand; but he did not speak. For : 
Dorothea, he always had a smile, that, she said 
to herself afterward, with tears rushing to her } 
eyes, ‘‘grew more saintly daily.” 

At last came the night which the physician 
snid would probably be his iast. ‘He will go 


” 


off toward morning, perhaps, 
“they generally do.” 
All through that night, they watched by his 


were his words, 





beyond, with a curious far-away expression, 
toward the doorway of the room. He put forth 
his hands on either side, and, so supporting his 
body, half rose in bed, talking, as they thought 
at first, to himself disconnectedly. They could 
just make out that he imagined he was at the 
old brown house, and that it was morning, with 
the farm-work beginning to go on all around 
him. But, after awhile, when his utterance grew 
more distinct, they realized that he was speaking 
to someone—someone whom he saw, and whom 


§ they did not. 


““Yes,”’ he said, now quite clearly, “I hear 
and see you, dear. I am so sorry I am late. 
But I am coming now—coming—” 

The last word was almost inaudible. He had 
been feebly attempting to sit upright, all this 


: while ;. but now his arms fell powerless beside 


him, and he sank back, with a quick gasp, on 


‘ the pillow. 


Burnside stooped, eagerly scanned the face, 
and then ‘looked up at the watchers. 

‘He is gone,” he said. And, after a moment, 
he added, in an awe-struck whisper: ‘He 
thought he saw and heard his wife. I wonder 
if he did? She’s been dead these forty year.” 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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: 
TwIitient, and cry of loon, 
Aud yellow phantom of a moon 
Far out at sea! 
Dark branches arching overhead, 
The river flowing in the gloom, 
And heavy scent of leaf and bloom, 
Making it just a joy to be! 


IL. 
And, in the glow, 
Beneath the branches drooping low, 
Two faces hent— 
Bent in a swift and daring dream, 
An ecstasy of trembling bliss, 
And sealed together in a kiss— 
And the night, waiting, passion-spent. 


CORR AR A RR RR enn 


RTIINGTON. 


TIL. 
For this, the day 
Swooned from its fiery skies away; * 
For this, the night 
Built up its stars and silences; 
For this, the regal autumn came, 
Wrapped in her gorgeous robes of flame: 
This moment passing on its flight. 


Iv. . 

Oh, twilight, stay! 
A dreaming bird repeats the lay; 

The sea replies— 
Perfume, and hush, and twilight dim; 
But nothing as it was before, 
Subtly and sweetly all made o’er 

With love's unsealing of the eyes, 





THE DEACON’S THAN 


BY MAY 


‘“WELL, we've got to do something—that’s all 
there is about it. ‘The salary’s pretty well 
behindhand, and there ain’t no money in the 
treasury, so I don’t see how we are going to pay 
it up very soon. If we give him a donation, 


KSGIVING DONATION. 


VIVIAN. 


} answered, after a moment’s thought, ‘but there 
, is a great deal in the Bible that we mustn’t take 
} literally, and that is one of the passages that we 
must put another interpretation on.” 


3 Miss Prissy’s black eyes twinkled, and a retort 


why, of course, he won’t be in no hurry. And; was on the tip of her tongue, when the bell 
Thanksgiving is a good time for a donation. clanged its last discordant summons, and the 


What’s your opinion, Deacon Moneybags ?”’ 

The speaker turned to a portly man, who stood 
in the centre of the little group which was settling 
the affairs of the church, in an informal manner, 
in the corner of the churchyard. Deacon Money- | 
bags paused for a moment, that there might be } 
an attentive silence, before he unburdened his } 
great mind of its weighty opinion. 
little flock which was under the pastoral care of 3 
the Rev. Septimus Goodfellow; and, wherever ; 
he led, the others followed him, without stopping ; 
to question the wisdom of his proceeding. He; 
was the most prosperous man in the little com- 
munity, and he was respected accordingly, $ 
though his wealth did but little good, he kept his 
purse-strings so closely drawn. There are, alas! 3 
a good many such men, even such Deacons. 

“ Well,” he remarked, with an air of profound ° 
wisdom, “well, brethren, you know my opinion : 
on these matters by this time, I hope. I hold to 
the Scripter way of doing things in old times, $ 
when the preachers were told to take ‘neither ; 
staves nor scrip, neither bread, neither money.’ 
To my mind, that proves pretty clearly that 
preachers oughtn’t to be hankering after money, g 
and expect to get pay for their work just like } 
other men. They ought to be satisfied with work- } 
ing for the good they can do. But, still, as long ; 
ag we've been in the habit of departing from } 
the good old ways, I s’pose there won't be any } 
harm in giving our preacher a donation; and I'll} 
give ny mite cheerfully with the rest of you.” 

‘* Deacon, ain’t there some other place in the} 
Good Book where it says ‘the laborer is worthy ; 
of his hire’?”’ 

It was the shrill voice of sharp little Miss : 
Prissy, the village dressmaker, which propounded 
this question; and, for a moment, the Deacon ; 
looked slightly aghast at having his own weapon } 
used against him: but he quickly recovered him- 
self. 


“There may be some such passage,” he} 
(446) 


$ Deacon sought hasty refuge in his pew, the rest 
$ following, one by one. 
: The day before the donation-party, the Deacon 


5 
5 


> had to make a trip to town, to collect a note that 


was due him; and, as he put on his heavy over- 
coat, and surveyed himself in the glass, it struck 
him that the garment was rather too well worn 


> and shabby for a man in his prosperous circum- 


“Tl get a new one, to-day,’ he said to 
himself; and, with a sudden burst of generosity, 
he added: “I'll just let this go as my donation 


to-morrow night. It’s something more than I 


’ expected to give, but, still, I can afford to be a 


little liberal now and then. To be sure, it’s rather 
roomy for the preacher, but he can grow to it— 
he can grow to it.” 

And he chuckled with suppressed merriment at 
the ludicrous idea of the Rev. Mr. Goodfellow’s 


. slight figure ever filling out the ample propor- 


tions of the old coat. 

He collected his note, and safely deposited the 
five new crisp one-hundred-dollar bills in the 
new wallet he had purchased, and then betook 


: himself to a fashionable clothier’s, to select his 
’ new overcoat. 


That eloquent functionary very 
soon persuaded him to buy a coat. 

Very stylish and becoming it was, and the 
Deacon complacently resolved to wear it home, 
and ordered the old one to be securely wrapped 
up in brown paper, so that it would be all ready 
for him to take to the donation-party the follow- 
ing evening. 

The donation-party came off very acceptably 
to everyone except the unfortunate Mr. Good- 


$ fellow and his wife, who saw their best china 


handled with reckless indifference, as the table 
was set by the guests for their own entertain- 
ment, and forced themselves to smile, as the 
house was invaded from cellar to garret. 

‘‘Dear me,’’ said the wife to herself, “it will 
take a week to set things to rights. It will cost 
us more than it will come to.” 
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It was after twelve o'clock, before the young 


, telling everyone she met of the Deacon’s generous 


people would lend an ear to the admonitions of} liberality and delicacy, and she reached the 


their elders, that it was time to go, and the clock 
struck one ere the last good-bye was said. 

‘‘Well, of all the messes 1 ever did see!” 
exclaimed Miss Prissy, as she stood in the dining- 
room doorway, looking over Mrs. Goodfellow’s 
shoulder. 

The table was loaded with the dishes that had 
been used during the evening, with all their 
débris piled high upon them, and a dark stream 
ef coffee was slowly making its way over the 
suowy tablecloth. 

“Tm glad I staid to help you side up,” she 
continued, as she tied on a great apron, that 


covered her from head to foot, and prepared to | 


make a vigorous attack upon the dishes. 

While the ladies were thus engaged, Mr. Good- 
fellow investigated the penwipers and iron- 
holders that decorated the parlor-table, and then 
took up the overcoat, with a little sigh, as he 
realized the discrepancy between his size and its 
proportions. 

‘Put that on for a minute,” called Miss Prissy, 
‘till we see if it can’t be taken in to fit you.” 

The minister obeyed ; but, as he put his hands 
in the side-pockets, to draw it more closely about 
him, he discovered something in the way, and, 
drawing out the obstruction, produced a wallet. 

He looked at it in blank amazement. 

Miss Prissy could not restrain her curiosity, 
and, snatching it from his hand, she opened it, 
disclosing the crisp bills. 

‘‘ Five hundred dollars!’ she gasped, incredu- 
lously, and there was a moment's breathless 
silence. 

‘What does it mean?’ said the minister, 
afraid to look upon the money as his own, lest 
there should be some mistake. 

Shrewd Miss Prissy detested the Deacon as 
cordially as she loved the minister and his wife, 
and, with a mental determination that the close 


old man should be outwitted for once, she ‘ 


exclaimed : 


“ Well, if that isn’t a neat way to make a nice 


little present. The Deacon said he meant to do 
something handsome for once, 
mistrusted he would do anything as generous as 
this. And hiding it away so as to surprise you, 
too! Well, I'll change my opinion of him.” 
The minister and his wife were in an ecstasy 
of delight, and they were half fearful that the 


precious bills might vanish if they let go of them. 


“They shall have them too, for they deserve 
them,’’ said warm-hearted Miss Prissy, ‘and 
Pil fix it.” 

Early the next morning, she started out, 


but I never } 


Deacon’s gate just as he had finished breakfast, 
and was in a most comfortable humor with 
; himself and all the world. 

; ‘*] just want to tell you what I think of you, 
Deacon,’ she exclaimed, warmly, seizing his 
; hand. ‘You're the most noble generous-hearted 
;man that ever lived, and the whole village is 
talking about you and praising you. 
knew your equal—never!”’ 

“What do you mean?” stammered the Deacon, 
$ 


I never 


rather bewildered at this outburst, for he had 
always supposed himself a special object of Miss 
} Prissy’s dislike. 
« Why, your donation !”’ answered Miss Prissy. 
+ “Oh, you needn't pretend you don’t know what 
I mean, though we all know how modest you 
are.” 
“Oh, the coat,” said the Deacon, beginning to 
doubt the sincerity of Miss Prissy’s praise. 
“Yes, the coat that everybody thought was 

such a stingy thing for a rich man like you to 
} give; but we didn’t any of us know, when we 
was judging you that way, what you had slyly 
} hid away in the pocket. I expect Mr. and Mrs. 
; Goodfellow got off to the city, on this train, to 
; get some of the things they’ve been wanting this 
| many a year. Five hundred dollars was a big 
; thing to them.” 

$ The Deacon gave an inarticulate gurgle, and 
‘his rubicund face turned to a greenish pallor, as 
he grasped the gatepost for support. His five 
ihundred dollars gone! He remembered now 
how carelessly he had left it in the pocket of his 
;old coat. Miss Prissy didn’t wait for him to 
¢ speak, though her black eyes sparkled mis- 
} chievously as she witnessed the effect of her 
intelligence. She knew that, if there was one 
thing the Deacon loved more than his money, it 
was the applause of his fellow-men, and she had 
managed so well that he could not recover his 
money without incurring the scorn and ridicule 
‘of his neighbors. 
She trotted briskly off, and left him to himself, 
> to get over his anger and grief as best he might. 
The Deacon was a wise man in his generation, 
; and wise men always make the best of circum- 
‘stances, so that is what the Deacon did. He 
} realized that he had irretrievably lost the money, 
so he resolved that no one should ever know 
; it had not been a free gift, and he accepted his 
neighbors’ praises as if he had fully earned them, 
‘as well as the earnest gratitude of the minister 
‘ and his wife. Only the Deacon and Miss Prissy 
knew it had been a mistake, but they never told 
{ the real truth about that THankseivine Donation. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. 


No. 1—Is a walking-costume, for a young lady, § wide. 


MAY. 


This is mounted upon a foundation-skirt 


made of any self-colored lady’s-cloth, tweed, } of alpaca, faced on the outside with a narrow 


band of velvet, which is edged with a narrow 
knife-plaiting of the serge. The overskirt has 
a simple round apron-front, cut long enough to 
allow for full draping. The under-edge is faced 
with the velvet, nine inches deep. ‘This turns 
up on the right side, forming the trimming; and 
the front-drapery is carried up very high on the 








No. 2. 


serge, or camel’s-hair, faced and trimmed with 3 right side. The back is hemmed and arranged 


velvet or velveteen to match. Our model calls 

for olive-green serge and velvet. The underskirt 

is laid in large box-plaits at least six inches 
448 ‘ 
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in irregular puffs. A plain close-fitting basque, 
with velvet collar and cuffs, is worn for the house 
and under the out-door jacket. As may be seen 
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by the illustration, the jacket is double-breasted, ! and ornamented by three bows of picot-edged 
closing on the left side. Two rows of buttcns _ ribbon, disposed as seen in the illustration. The 
ornament the front. High collar and pointed ‘ back has two wide plaits, with a kilting of the 
cuffs are the only other trimming. The back {silk for the centre. The cashmere plaits are 
slightly looped near the bottom of the skirt, and 
they are joined like a bag, and turned over the 
tournure. The plain round basque of the cash- 
mere has the edge cut in square tabs, finished 
with a flat binding of silk stitched on. Tight 
{ coat - sleeves, with cuffs of plaited silk, orna- 
; mented by a bow of ribbon matching the skirt. 
The front of the basque may have a plaited vest 
of silk to correspond with the skirt, or it may 
be simply buttoned with crocheted jet buttons. 
$Collar of velvet. Eight yards of cashmere, ten 
$to twelve yards of silk, and eight yards of 
} ribbon, will be required. 
No. 8—Is a combination-costume, of velvet and 
cashmere or camel’s-hair. The entire under- 
skirt is of velvet, made perfectly plain in front 


¥ 


No. 3. 
of the jacket opens up the middle-seam to the 
waist-line, like a coat, and is finished by an 
embroidered crow’s-foot, such as are seen upon 
tailor-made suits. The jacket may be lined with 
farmer’s-satin, with or without an interlining of 
flannel, as may be required. Six to eight yards 
of serge, double fold, of fiftyfour-inch goods. 
Two anda half yards of velvet, cut on the bias, } 
and one and a half dozen of buttons, will be 
required for this costume. 
No. 2—Is a house-dress, of cashmere and gros- 
grain silk. Our model is for black silk and} 
cashmere or camel’s-hair cloth. The front of | and at the sides. The back is mounted in side- 
the skirt consists of one broad box-plait of the } plaits at the top, forming a heading, which joins 
cashmere, with the side-panel of the silk laid in the basque just below the waist-line, as seen. 
side-plaits, like kilting. Both sides are alike, ; The basque and front-drapery are of the woolen 
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goods, finished on both sides by a band of velvet; No. 4—Is a stylish ulster, in waterproof serge. 
braided in beads. Collar and cuffs of velvet, / It is cut with dolman-sleeves, and trimmed with 
also vest. Seal-brown velvet, with a lighter / bands of wide worsted braid—otherwise, the 
shade of woc.en for the basque and drapery, ‘ usual ulster-shape. 

will make a very stylish costume. Braid with ; 
iridescent brown beads, or worsted braid in | 
a simple pattern, for the side-trimming. Vel- 
veteen may be used, instead of velvet, making 
an equally effective and less expensive costume, 
the velveteen uow being made almost as light 
and soft as velvet. For quantity of velvet 
er velveteen, the Jength and fullness will be 
decided by height of the wearer. It is almost 
impossible to give exact quantity, but allowing 
for six widths of material would be safe. The 





No. 5—Is a walking-costume, for a little girl 
of seven to eight years, made of plaid tweed in 
mixed colors. The skirt is kilted on to a close- 
¢ fitting waist with sleeves, finished with a turnover 
< high collar. The dolman-wrap is separate. It is 
to be lined with a gay plaid surah: hood also. 
The wrap is held in place by an inside waist- 
band, and is tied by ribbons at the neck. 

No. 6.—For a little girl of four years, we give 
an entirely new model for a stylish costume, for 
either house or street wear. It is made of plaid 
‘cloth or flannel, with velvet yoke and deep cuffs. 
Wide velvet ribbon is tied around the waist, with 
‘long loops at the left side. With the addition 
; of long colored stockings and boots, this model 
; will be very elegant for out-door wear, in the 
. ‘early autumn. 
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pieces coming off the side-gores will make cuffs, 
collar, and vest by careful cutting. Three to four 
yards of double-fold woolen for basque and 
front - drapery. 
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No. 7.—For a boy of five years, we give a new } aprons, for girls of two to four years: to be made 
modéi for loose knickerbocker pants, blouse-jacket } of fine plaid nainsook, and trimmed with torchon 
with added cape and hood. The suit is made 
of navy-blue tweed or flannel, bound with red 





lace or Hamburg embroidery. No. 8 can be 
worn as a dress, with an under-gimp. No. 9 
may be made of plain blue or red gingham, 

















worsted braid. The cape and hood are separate 

and adjustable for out-door wear. A leather belt 

confines the waist of the blouse. embroidered with colored cotton, or edged with 
Nos. 8 and 9.—Designs for French blouse- ; colored Hamburg. 
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BABY’S FIRST BOOT. 








Make of white cashmere or cloth, and em- 
broider with white silk. Bind the pieces with } 
white silk braid, and overseam the top to the sole. 
Fasten with buttons and white elastic cord 
Interline with fleecy cotton flannel. A tiny bow 
of white corded ribbon ornaments the toe. 
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OUT-DOOR JACKET, WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. é 





The purpose of this department, as our old ; ladies of their neighborhood, having the newest 
subscribers know, is to give the very latest {and most elegant styles, direct from Paris. 

For this month, we give an Out-Door Jacket, 
just the thing for fall-wear. Folded in with the 
number is a Supplement, containing full-size 
diagrams, from which to cut it out. As we have 
often before said, it is best to cut out the several 
parts from old newspapers, etc., etc., and fit 
them to the lady who is to wear it, taking in 
here, and adding there. This before cutting into 
the material. The jacket consists of five pieces, 
viz: 


One Front. 

Hatr or Back. 

One Sine or Back. 
Upper Part or SLEEVE. 
Unper Part or SLEEVE. 

A variety of demi-saison materials may be 
used for this jacket—bouclé or frisé cloth, 
Astrakhan, plush, velvet, or broché terry. The 
garment fits the figure closely, and is fastened 
with buttons beneath the chest, placed diagonally 
following the edge. A rever is marked on the 
front piece, and the trimming may be either fur 
or feather trimming. The cuffs are bordered 
to match, The back may be left open on the 
back seam, as indicated by the pattern, or plaits 
may be added. 
fashionable article of its kind, with full-size; We also give, on the Supplement, two 
patterns for the same, so that the patrons of ; designs in embroidery, etc., etc., for which see 
« Peterson’? may always be the best-dressed ; description elsewhere. 
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PANTRY-CLOTIHS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, here, three designs for pantry-cloths, } ing-cottons. A set of such pantry-towels makes 


) 
) 


for knife, china, and glass: very nice; to be, a pretty present to any young bride just begin- 
marked by a simple design, in one corner, done} ning to keep house. To make the design, repeat 


in outline-stitch, with red or blue French work-} each pattern four times. 
(152) 
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CHILD’S CARRIAGE-BLANKET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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This blanket, which is very elegant, is worked 
on flannel or cloth. Baby-blue, pink, or brown 
is the most effective color for the foundation. 
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The design of daisies is to be done in silk, in the 
natural colors of the flower; pale olive-green for 
the stems and leaves. The edge is buttonholed. 
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EMBROIDERED SLIPPER: COLORED PATTERN. 
FORGET-ME-NOTS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a new The shield is done in yellow, the same as 
design, from the Art School, for a full-size} centre of flowers. A monogram—that of the 
pattern for a gentleman’s slipper, printed in the { person to wear the slippers, of course—may he 
appropriate colors, representing forget-me-nots. ; put on the shield, instead of the spray of 

Work on gray or black cloth—or even velvet, } forget-me-nots, if preferred. 
if preferred. Use two shades of blue Sanetle, ; Fine English crewel may be used for the 
for the flowers. Work solid, in Kensington-stitch. } embroidery, instead of silk; but, of course, silk 
A French knot for the centre of flowers, in} makes the prettier work. 
bright-yellow. Two shades of olive-green, for} This would make a very appropriate gift for 
stems and leaves. * Christmas or New-Year, to any gentleman friend. 
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WORK-SACHET, 
WITH DETAIL OF EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 









An oblong piece of cross-stitch canvas is 
embroidered with stars, which are arranged in 
diagonal rows, and carried out alternately with 
gold thread and brown filoselle. Rows of back- 
stitches, in gold thread, unite the stars. When 
finished and shaped, the embroidered stripe is 
either appliquéd on, or inserted into a piece of 
olive-green plush, the seams being covered with 
gold thread, or gold cord twisted in loops. The 
whole is then lined with olive satin folded in 
the required shape, and edged with a cord of 
olive silk. Bows of olive satin ribbon, and a 
loop with button, complete the ornamentation 
of the sachet, which may be used either for 
gloves, handkerchiefs, or work. 





SOFA-PILLOW. 





BY MISS E. J. WELSH. 








This sofa-pillow is copied from one of the } bottom were of the plush. Top 2nd bottom were 
handsomest that has appeared. It was made $joined with a plaiting of the satin, two inches 
of a rich shade of maroon plush and golden-; wide. Three silk pompons were sewed on each 
brown: satin. The band of satin which crossed { corner. A fancy cord could be added where 
it diagonally was embroidered with daisies and ‘the satin and plush are joined. The engraving 
fern in silk the natural tints. The corners and ‘ of this sofa-pillow is in the front of the number. 
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DESIGNS ON THE SUPPLEMENT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





On the Supplement folded in with this number, ; suitable for a Christmas or New-Year gift. It 
we give, in addition to the patterns for the out-} may be worked on coarse linen—or a yicher 
door jacket, two new and elegant affairs for the ; material, if preferred. ‘The color may be entirely 
work-table. ; black, or the natural color of seaweed and shells. 

1.—Puotocrarn-Frame: Design in Crover. } It should be mounted on cardboard, for a port- 
This very beautiful affair would make a nice } folio, and lined to form pockets. Or it may be 
Christmas or New-Year gift. The material may used as a cover for a book, which it is wished to 
be satin, plush, velvet, etc., etc., whatever is} preserve, making u kind of flat bag of it; or it 
preferred. The clover and leaves are to be may be made with two flaps,.and tied with ribbon 
embroidered in the natural colors. The stitch } in front, to keep it in place. The design would 
should be outline or Kensington. be pretty for various other purposes. Employ 

2.—Cover ror Beox, Porrtrotio, Erc., Erc.: } outline or Kensington stitch. This design is par- 
Design IN SHELLs AND Seaweep. Also very ‘ ticularly elegant, we think. 





NEW-STYLE BAG. 


BY MI88S E. J. WELSH. 


The bag shown in the front of the number is § The stems and leaves are worked in silk: this, 
copied from one lately brought from England. of course, is done before covering. After the 
The panels on the front and back are made of’ silk and velvet have been neatly overlanded 
pasteboard, six and three-quarters by three and } together on all sides, the panels are joined with 
a half inches each. These are covered on one!a puffing of yellow satin ribbon two and a half 
side with yellow silk, and the other with brown {inches wide. It is gathered slightly on each 
velvet. The front-panel is decorated with a } edge, and overhanded, on the panels, on the 
bunch of cornflowers. The design is first stamped } inside of the bag. Brown satin ribbon is used 
on, and the petals are made of narrow yellow to carry it by. Two pieces are sewed on at 
ribbon. It is drawn in place with a large needle. ‘ either side, and tied in a bow at the top. 
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SCARF-COVER FOR OBLONG TABLE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a design } the sides and perforated where the embroidery is 
for a scarf-cover for an oblong table, two engrav- } to be worked with fast-colored cotton and filoselle 
ings, one showing the scarf complete, the other } in cross and Holbein stitch. It is not necessary, 
the material and stitch to be employed. The? if any other pattern is preferred, to follew this 
material is olive-green felt, pinked-out all round ‘ one—though none could be more effective. 
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BORDERS IN CROSS-STITCH. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give two very pinafores. They are worked in cross-stitch. 
pretty designs in cross-stitch. These borders {either with ingrain Turkey-red cotton, or a 
are useful for trimming washing-frocks and ‘combination of red and blue. 


Vou. XC.—25. (455) 











EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL OHIT-CHAT. PorRTRAIT OF THE LATE Mrs. ANN 5. StrePuens.—We give, 
“ Pererson” For 1887. MAGAztIne Berter THAN Ever! } i2 the front of this number, as an extra embellishment, a 
portrait of Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, for so many years a con- 
tributor to this magazine. The engraving is from a com- 
page of the cover. We claim there that “ Peterson” is paratively recent photograph,’ and has been ‘reproduced 
both better and cheaper than any magazine of its kind. } with unusual fidelity, Three or four times before, we have 
Hence it has now, and has had for years, the largest: circu- } Siven portraits of Mrs, Stephens, with those of others of 
lation of any lady’s-book in the United! States. But, for our leading contributors, on title-pages of the magazine; 


F . . but they were much smaller than this, and hence not so 
1887, it will be greatly improved. Among these improve- lifelike or expressive; besides, they did ‘not represent her 


ments will be new type, more embellishments, etc., etc. } ag she looked in her later years, but as she appeared 

Remember that “Peterson” is the only magazine that } twenty, fifteen, and ten years ago. The present portrait, 
2 A : : 

really publishes, all the time, steel-engravings; and a} i! this and other respects, is the best, we think, that has 


steel-engraving is the finest and costliest of all engravings { ever appented. We give, Sims, at the bottom of the portrait, 
ibaa Be { the autograph of Mrs, Stephens, and a fac-simile of her 


Its stories, too, are the best published: no lady's-book has ; handwriting. 
such contributors: and new writers, when of sufficient ; This is the place, we may add, to correct an error into 
merit, are constantly being added, keeping “ Peterson” ¢ Which many of our contemporaries have fallen, in saying 
that Mrs. Stephens was the editor of this magazine. 
She never officiated in that capacity, all her time being 
‘ occupied on her writings. It was while on a visit to the 
. elegant, direct from Paris, always; and its superb cvlored / editor—at his simmer residence, at Newport, R. I.—that 
plates are printed from steel, and colored by hand, the ; she died. The autograph, and the fac-simile of her hand- 
.ouly ones of the kind in the United States! Where but ‘ writing, are from @ letter to him: the last letter she ever 


( wrote, 
une magazine is taken, “ Peterson” should be it; and every , 


—We cull attention to the prospectus for 1887, on the last 





always “ahead.” In its fashion-department, it is conceded 
to be pre-eminent; its styles are the newest and most ; 


¢ 


family of refinement should take at least one magazine, 
We continue to offer four kinds of cliibs, For one kind, 
the premium is the unrivaled illustrated “ Book of Beauty,” 


AmonG THE Pretty New Goons are thé black satins, with 
a wide gilt stiipe, very handsome; also pale-blue with a 
single silver stripe. In the pale satins, the silyered stripe 
is almost white, and the effect is beautiful. In the watered 
silks, the stripes are two inches wide, and are separated by 
tinsel-embroidered stripes of the same width, blue, shrimp- 
pink, or lavender, having either silver or gold in the 


or the large engraving, “ Mother's Darling,” whichever is ‘ 
preferred. For another kind, the premium is a copy of 
“Peterson” for 1887. For ‘still larger clubs, there are 


more premiums, for which see the prospectus. No other | embroidered stripes. 


i ffers such inducements for getting up clubs. 
pene aceapy naan ‘ . Amal REPPED AND WATERED SILKS promise to be much used 


this winter. Stripes prevail in all new silken fabrics, and, 
in many of these, tinsel threads are interwoven, especially 
for light silks for evening- wear. There are brocaded 
stripes on satin or on gros-grain, sometimes a single stripe 
sufficing for a breadth to be used as a train or as panels, 
bnt otherwise there are not many brocades, 

WooLen Dresses will remain popular for general wear, 
and velvet will be the favorite for dress-toilettes. The 
preference for gros-grain for combinations is so evident 
that economists should preserve carefully any dresees of 


Only our immense circulation enables us to do it. 

Now is the time to get up clubs. Every lady will subscribe 
for “ Peterson,” if its merits and cheapness are fairly put 
before her. Be first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for in good faith. n 


Opps AND Enps of Woot may be knitted into single socks 
and stockings to be filled with little gifts at Christmastide. 
Any bright colors can be knitted up—the more the merrier. 
These odd hose are often kept as souvenirs of Father 
Obristmas’s or Santa Claus’s night visit, long after the } this material that were laid away when satin came in 
remembrance of the contents has faded away. All knitters | vogue, as they will be excellent for next season. 
know how these odd ends accumulate, and how often there oe 
is enough for one sock or stocking, and not a pair. Minia- We Repeat our WaRN1NG, that we do not give premiums 
ture sooks in silk are now used as purses, with a clasp and $ to subscribers for subscribing. If any canvasser tells you 
snap sewed on at the top of the leg. 80, know, from that fact, that he is a cheat, If a magazine 

— is not good enough, in itself, for the price that is asked for 

We Kerr Our Promises.—Subscribe for “ Peterson’s } it, it is not worth taking at all. That is a self-evident 
Magazine,” and get a first-class lady’s-book, instead of the } proposition to all people of sense. 
trashy deceptions that make promises only to break them. — 

“Oh, how I was taken in, by subscribing for another,” An Exrra Copy or THis Magazine will be sent, as a 
writes a lady; “it promised everything, yet did nothing.” premium, for two subscribers at $2.00 each, or $4.00 in all. 


POP PAP PARA RRA 


Or an extra copy will be sent for three subscribers at $1.75 
Ir Every Sussorrser for 1886, for “ Peterson,” would } each, or $6.25 in all. Thege offers are in answer to numer- 
get us one more each, we should add more than one hun- } ons inquirers, who wish to get up small Clubs, and sav “hoy 
dred thousand ‘to our list for 1887, Can't it be done? ‘¢ prefer an extra copy. 
(456 
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Tae “ Boox or Beauty,” anp OTueER Premiums.—On the 2 Our NoVELETS FoR Next YEAR will be, in many respects, 


second page of the cover, this month, we aunounce a new 
and very beautiful premium t& persons g<lting up clubs for 
“ Peterson” for 1887, viz: the “ Book of Beauty.” This 
unrivaled gift-book will be a book of poetry, devoted to 
fair women, and will be illustrated with steel-portraits of 
eelebrated beauties, etc., etc. It will be bound in patent 
vellum or morocco, gilt, and will be an ornament for any 
eentre-table. Every lady should have a copy of it. To 
earn a copy, it is only necessary to get up a club for 
“ Peterson.” 

Another of our premiums will be a large steel-engraving, 
size twentyone by twentyseven inches, called “ Mother's 
Darling.” To secure it also, you have only to get up a 
elub for “ Peterson.” See second page of cover, Or both it 
and the “Book of Beauty” can be had by getting up ono 
ef our larger clubs, 

Another of our premiains will be an extra oxpy of the 
magazine for 1887. Many persons will prefer this to any 
other premium, But it, and one or both of the other pre- 
miums, can be earned by gotting up one of the larger 
elubs. See, again, second page of cover, 

In short, for 1887, “ Peterson” will not only be more 
iesirable than ever, but the promiums for getting up clubs 
will be more beautiful and costly. Now is the time to begin 
getling up clubs, 

Frperpown Petticoats are becoming more popular than 
they were, and a few women run a steel round tho 
edge to keep the heavy winter skirt out. An elastic bund 
placed inside, and secured to each side, keeps the petticoat 
back. These eiderdown petticoats are at once warm and 
light, and, therefore, excellent wear fur winter. 

“Tus Worip Come to ax Enp.”—Remember what the 
Gotham (N. H.) Messenger has said: “There are many 


magazines, but only one ‘ Peterson,’ and there are some , 


people who believe that the world may as well come to an 
end, if this magazine should cease to be published.” With 
Shakespeare we say: “A Daniel come to judgment!” 





Barrep VELVET promises to be a stylish fabric for the 
@oming winter, in precisely the coloring in surahs used by 
the fashionable dressmakers for parts of summer dresses. 
Thus, durk-blue velvet has inderted gros-grain bars of red 
an inch apart, or écru is on green velvet, or white on 
black. 

No Ornen Maaazine of equal merit is as low-priced as 
“Peterson.” No other is, therefore, ay cheap on the whole. 
No other gives premiums really as good, fur getting up 


elubs. Get up a club, therefore, for 1887, and begin now, } 


“TI Commencep too Lats.”—Every year we receive let- 
ters, saying: “If 1 had commenced earlier, I could have 
sent you an even larger club, but I commenced too late.” 
Don't make such a mistake this year, bat begin now. 

“A PLrace in Every Home.”—The Lake Village (N. H.) 
Times says of this magazine: “Euch succeeding number 
seems to be better than the preceding. ‘Péterson’ should 
have a place in every home.” 

THERE 1s More Variety in sleeves than there has been. 
Some are cut with separate undersleeves. These under- 
sleeves are, however, gathered to represent wrinkles, like a 
Swedish glove. 

“Hicnest STanDARD or ExceLience.”—The Whites- 
town (N. Y.) Herald says of this magazine: “No lady 
should dv without it: it attains the highest standard of 
excellence.” 


* without parallel. In the first place, they are of excep- 
$ tional ability, as cur réaders will acknowledge, when the 
stories come to be printed. In the next place, each is 
typical, so to speak, For instance, one will depict the 
; exclusive set of Boston, another the creole life vt 
Louisiana, one New York's fashionable circles, another the 
; aristocracy of Englund, etc., etc. Besides this, we have 
H a series of shorter stories never equaled before. It takes a 
f long while to gather together a staff of really first-class 
writers; and, in this respect, “ Peterson” has advantages to 
which no other lady’s-book can pretend. We are continu- 
ally, moreover, adding new writers, when of competent 
ability, for everybody seems to be anxious to have the 
honor of being a contributor. 
In rue Cur or Dresses, or evel mantles, there is not 
; much new. The vest, in its many varieties, holds its place 
{ in feminine favor; in fact, scarcely any dress is now made 
; without a waistcvat in some form or other. 
; pik 
; Gray, Lavenper, Rep, on Wnaitr gros-grains, with a 
; wide brucaded stripe of the same coloring in each breadth, 
} will be very fashionable this fall and Winter, used in com- 
' bination with plain gros-grain. 
“OnLy tHE Best Gtven.”—Theé Fishkill (N. Y.) Gazcite 
says of this magazine: “Only the best stories are given.” 
Yes, and for 1887 they will be better than ever. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

A Romantic Young Lady. By Robert Grant. 1 vol., 12me. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co.—The dearth of good novels is extravr- 
dinary. A great many are published, called origin:}, 
that are mere rehashes of old material, and even more ure 
; reprinted from English authors, that ate’ worse than thi!d- 

rate, even. The present, however, is really a cajntal 

fiction. It is a story of life and manners,'the result of 
} acute observation, and is told with much spirit and force. 
Without exaggeration, ‘it may be called a “story” book. 
} It shows, too, quite an improvement 6n the writer's earlier 
) 
} 
5 


effort, though that was exceptionally popular. 
The Gypsy's Prophecy. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Soutliworth. 

1 vol, 12mo. Philadelphia: T. B.\ Peterson & Pros.—‘he 
} continued popularity of this writer's roni.ntes is one of 
the most notable literary events of tlie ‘times. Every 
author has, of course, a clientage. By those whio like 
dramatic incidents, an absorbing narrative, and passionate 
love-scenes, Mrs. Southworth will always be admired, 
“ The Gypsy’s Prophecy ” is one of her miost powerful tales. 
The present edition is a marvel of cheapness, nearly five 
hundred pages, and the price only seventyfive cents. 

Early Vanilies. By W. J. Clodfelter. 1 vol., 12mo. New 
York: Hurst & Co.—A very beautiful dedication to the 
author’s mother, which opens this volume, is a fitting 
introduction’to the poems which follow, and which every- 
where display the refined sentiment and religious convic- 
tion which might be expected from such an introduction. 
Mr. Clodfelter modestly puts most of them forward as only 
youthful attempts, but many of them, like “The Images,” 
are thoroughly good work, 

The Three Systems of Life- Insurance. Py Mervin Tabor. 
1 vol, Svo. Chicago: C. J. Johnson—The level premium 
system, the natural premium system, and the assessment 
° system are the three discussed in this volume. We recom- 
§ mend the book to all interested in life-insurance. 

Trene. A novel. By Sada Bailey Flower. 1 vol., 12mo. 
New York: H. W. Fowler & Co.—A new aspirant for public 

favor here makes her bow, and one with considerable, even 
: unusual, merit. 
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458 OUR ARM-CHAIkK.—MO 
OUR ARM-CHAIR, 

Snow Tuem Wuat Epirors Say.—When our friends are 

soliciting subscriptions for “ Peterson,” it would be as well 


to show them what editors say. One and all pronounce it } 


the cream of the lady’s-books. Says the Watertown (Mass ) 
Enterprise: “ Altogether, the best of the lady’s-books: the 
most complete magazine of its kind published.” Says the 
Yardley (Pa.) Broad Axe: “ The steel-engraving in the last 
number is simply incomparable: as # whole, ‘ Peterson,’ 
month after month, is unapproachable.” The Ripon (Wis.) 
Free Press says: “A splendid number; the accepted 
authority on all matters of fashion ; but it is not only good 
for its fashion-department—it is a household - necessity.” 
The Dubuque (lowa) Herald says: “The October number 
is full of good things for the ladies, including a steel-plate 
engraving, fashion-plates, patterns, poetry, and music. 
A number par excellence,” The Barnet (Ill.) Herald says: 
“Exceptionally good.” The Le Roysville (Pa.) Advertiser 
says: “‘A superb number, full of interest, fifty engravings, 
and the choicest reading-matter.” The Fredericksburg 
(Va.) Farm and Home says: “The best of American maga- 
zines for the ladies; and its popularity attests the fact we 
assert. The number before us fully maintains its high 
reputation for excellence.” The Anderson (S. C.) Journal 
says: “‘ Peterson’ for October has a stecl-engraving, ‘Con- 
sider the Lilies,’ that is alone worth the price of the num- 
ber. We rarely see such a beautiful work of art, or a 
picture so impressive. , There are two colored patterns for 
the work-table, one being an illustration in hammered- 
brass work, now so popular; a stylish double-size colored 
steel fashion-plate; and some fifty wood engravings. The 
original stories, for which ‘ Peterson’ is famous, embrace a 
new novelet by Frank Lee Benedict, ‘ Marian’s Fashionable 
Friends,’ and a powerful tale, ‘ Minette,’ by Professor Bou- 
telle.” Finally, the Hancock (N. Y.), Herald says: “The 
best thing to do is to send for a specimen and compare it 
with others, when you will be certain to subscribe.” But 
want of space compels us to stop. Hundreds of such 
notices reach us every month 

T. B. Pererson & Broruers, Philadelphia, have just 
published a fifty-cent edition of Alexander De«mas’s great 
novel, “ The Count of Monte-Cristo,” complete in one large 
octavo volume of six hundred pages, unabridged and illus- 
trated. It is the cheapest book ever published, and copics 
will be sent to anyone, to any place, post-paid, on remitting 
the price in a letter to the publishers, 

Tue Novets or Mrs. Ann 8. Stepuens should be in 
every library—indeed, in every family. T. B, Peterson & 
Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa., will send a list of them to any- 
one writing for it. Every family, library, and book-store, 
we repeat, should have them. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
NEW SERIES. 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A.M., M.D, 


No. 3.—DERANGEMENT OF THE BowELs. 


Both observation and experience in the weary round of 
professional life for over forty ycars have taught us that 
there is much more sickness among the very young now 
than a third of a century ago; and, in a few words in 
behalf of infants and children, we hope to point out to 
mothers the main. cause, that. they may profit withal: 

If mothers will bear in mind that the infant’s stomach, 
at birth, is about the size of, and not unlike in shape, a 
medium-size pear with a curved neck, she will see that the 
practice of overnursing or overfeeding by the bottle must 
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THERS' DEPARTMENT. 
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be a great evil. Distention of the stomach causes colic, 
flatuleucy, indigestion, diarrhoea, and sometimes convul- 
sions. In fact, the food is both too large in quantity and 
improper in quality, Molasses or sugar-and-water, at birth, 
and panada or “cracker-victuals,” soon after, are simply 
abominations and the source of much mischief. Previous 
to the first dentition, the only proper food is that derived 
from the mother. Milk and farinaceous food—as wheat, 
oat, rice, farina, corn-starch, etc—should constitute the 
chief diet up to the age of two, three, or even four, years. 
In fact, these articles, with a little ripe baked or stewed 
fruit, are all-sufficient till the second teeth appear. The 
lactated food prepared by Wells, Richardson & Co., con- 
taining sugar-of-milk, combined with the gluten of wheat 
and the nutritious product of barley and oats, probably 
is the best food in the market, for infants, in health or 
disease, and can be used in place of the. cereals just 
mentioned. Irregular feeding or nursing of infants is also 
injurious to them, as it interferes with healthy digestion. 
Infants should not be nursed or have the bottle oftener than 
every two hours, and soon the period should be lengthened 
to three hours. The practice of allowing children fruit, 
candy, cake, pie, at will or at all hours, is most pernicious 
their well-being. Such indulged children, you will 
8 

| 

‘ 
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observe, are more or less whining and complaining, and 

are, at best, of unpleasant disposition. Children from five 

to seven years of age should only be allowed one simple 
lunch, between meals. 
The indiscriminate diet allowed children by their mothers 
is a most prolific cause of stomach and bowel complaint. 
For instance, in most families, children over two years of 
age, or as soon as they ure able, are allowed to sit at the 
table and indulge in all the kinds of food that may be 
§ thereon—hot roll, hot buttered cake, sausage, salt fish, 

ham, cucumber, radish, rich cake, pastry of all kinds, 
; cheese, preserve, etc.—not one of which is fit for the young 
child to eat. It is uo marvel, then, that we see the organs 
} of digestion break down, that children are sick on every 
hand, and that a fearful mortality between the ages of two 
and five years results, 

How much sorrow and suffering might mothers prevent, 
how many precious lives might they save, by bringing up 
their children on milk-and-bread, wheat and oat grits 
or lactated food, sago, farina, tapioca, corn-starch, mush, 
soup, stewed fruit, baked apple, soda-biscuit, Graham 
wafers, baked potato, egg-custard, rice-pudding, etc., etc. 
And such was the custom, to a large extent, over a quarter 
of a century ago, or before the civil war, throughout the 
country; and then, as an old sexton of a country-church 
in New Jersey told the writer’s brother, the death and 
burial of a child was comparatively rare. “Look over the 
headstones,” said he, “and see how few of the little graves 
antedate the year 1860; but now, alas! our yard is rapidly 
filling up with the infantile race.” And such is the fact. 
Our aged mothers and grandmothers reared large families, 
without a break in their ranks; but now there are scen 
great gaps on every side, and, in many cases, but one, two, 
or three reach adult-life. Here is food for thought, for 
mothers especially. Do not say it is the will or ordering 
of Providence, when you are bereft of your little ones—for 
it is evident to the most common mind, on reflection, that 
God cannot be just and will that the little innocents should 

die—but look for the cause in your treatment of them. 
ADDENDA TO “CUTANEOUS DISEASES.” 

As this series of articles is written wholly for the use 
and benefit of mothers, and those under their care, I beg 
leave to add, as a supplement to my late article on 
“Cutaneous Diseases,” and which was hastily omitted, 
without due thought, that correcting the secretions of the 
stomach, and the use of Pears’—or, better still, Glenn’s 

porn onnttineweng are not sufficient in themselves to cure 
promptly most chronic affections of the skin, but, in addi- 
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tion to their use and the proper living, pointed out in said 
article, a good alterative, such as Ayer’s sarsaparilla (I 
know whereof I speak), is absolutely needed te free the sys- 
tem of impurities, and modify the condition of the blood, 

while Glenn’s sulphur-soap, a very reliable article, is being 
used externally. Meanwhile, constipation must be avoided 
by judicious living or mild medicine, as a pill or two of 
Ayer’s. 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


Se Everything relating to this department should bo 
addressed “Puzzle Editor,’ Pgrers:n’s Macazing, P.-O. 
Box 328, Marblehead, Mass. 


No. 289.—Cross-Worp Enioma. 
My first is in wheat, but not in rye. 
My second’s in cake, but not in pie. 
My third is in smile, but not in frown. 
M) fourth is in white, but not in brewn. 
My ‘ifth is in strike, but not in blow. 
My « xth is in sing, but not in crow. 
My seventh’s in string, but not in wire. 
My eighth is in dirt, but not in mire. 
My ninth is in dog, but not in cat. 
‘My tefth is in lean, but not in fat. 
My ‘first four isdone by all women on Monday, 
Although ’tis avoided by them upon Sunday. 
My last three is used by all dealers in coal. 
A brave general’s name is here given in whole. 
Middletown, Conn. 


No. 290.—Pynamip. 
[To “ 1toLANTHE.” 

1. A letter. 2. A kind of a snake-like fish. 3. seat 
4. A hanging bed, 5, Answers. | 6. Aceountable. To 
effect a complete change in government or er RO 

Centrals, downward, a state. 

East Brady, Pa. NEFARO. 


No, 291.—Rippie. 
Silent and speechless, yet oft I fill 
‘the human heart with raptare; 
Sometimes a flood of tears will come, 
Sometimes a burst of laughter ; 
Though wise, I’ve ne’er a word to say, 
Though often praise or blame 
Is in my very presence teld; 
Say, can you tell my name? 
Chicngo, TU. STELLA BREWER. 


Answers Next Month. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


BaF Every Receipt in this Cook-Boek has been tested by a 
ipractical housekeeper. 
FISH. 


Baked Fish.—This is a good way of cooking any flavor- 


fess fish. Cut it in slices or pieces, and make a mound of } 


it ou a flat dish, sprinkling between each layer chopped 
herbs and parsley, cayenne, and lemon-juice. Melt one 
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$ fish is done. Keep a little breadcrumb back, to sprinkle 
over any crack, and serve on the dish it is baked in, For 
§ the lemon-juice and breadcrumb, Parmesan cheese can be 
$ substituted, if it is liked Scald and then chop a small 
é piece of onion and a few sprigs of parsley. Butter a 
baking-tin, and sprinkle half the mixture over and half 
under a thick slice of skate or other white fish. Cover the 
whole with browned breadcrumb, and pour round a little 
stock or water, with a dessertspoonful of catsup or vinegar. 
‘ Bake it for ten or fifteen minutes, and serve it hot or cold, 
, avaulchiad with parsley and cut lemon, and the liquor 
§ poured round, Baking is the most economical way of 
cooking fish, because it does not lose its flavor, and sauce 
is not necessary as when it is boiled. 
$ Cold-Fish Cutlets—Melt one ounce of butter, add one 
é ounce of flour and a quarter of a pint of milk; let it boil 
and thicken. Then stir in the flavoring: lemon-juice or 
vinegar, salt, cayenne, a little anchovy sauce or paste—or, 
as a last resort, a tiny piece of bloater-paste. Last of all, 
add about a breakfastcupful of cold cooked fish, cut 
small. When this mixture is cold, shape it into cutlets 
or balls, egg and breadcrumb them, and fry in hot fat or 
oil. 


MEATS, ETC. 
Stewed Beef—Take a piece of bacon, one large onion, 


some celery, parsley, pepper, and salt. Chop all together; 
cut slits in the beef, and stuff the mixed ingredients in it; 
tie up the beef very tight. Put on with two quarts of 
water, four or five carrots, ten cloves, one tablespoonful 
of allspice after it is ground, one gill of vinegar, two or 
three tablespoonfuls of sugar; and, when nearly done, 
dredge a little flour over it, which will brown. Let it 
stew for seven or eight hours. One hour before serving, 
pour off the gravy and strain it, saving the carrots to 
garnish the dish. Skim the grease; keep the gravy warm, 
to pour ever the beef. The bone out of the meat should 
be cooked with the gravy. 

JeVied Chicken.—Boil the chicken until the water is 
reduced to about a pint; pick the meat from the bones 
in fair-sized pieces, removing all gristle, skin, and bone. 
Skim the fat from the liquor, add an ounce of butter, 
a little pepper and salt, and half a packet of gelatine. Put 
the cut-up chicken into a mold, wet with cold water. 
When the gelatine has dissolved, pour the hot liquor over 
the chicken. Turn out when cold. 

Bread-Sauce, for Poultry.—Boil some peppercorns with 
one onion, in half a pint of water, for about ten minutes. 
Then strain off the water, and put some grated bread in it, 
with about two ounces of butter. Boil all together for 
a little while, and add a spoonful of milk, which will give 
ita good color. It must not be too thick. Add salt, to the 
taste. 

Turkey with Oysters.-—Cut up the turkey very fine; that 
is, cold roast or boiled turkey. Put layers of turkey ard 
oysters alternately. Season with cream, butter, pepper, 
salt, a little nutmeg, an onion, and strew breadcrumb and 
small -ieces of butter on the top, and bake it. When the 
oysters are done, serve it. 

Chicken -Patties—Miuce cold chicken, and stir it into 
a white sauce, made of milk thickened with cornflour, and 
flavored with pepper, salt, and butter. Line small patty- 
pans with puff-paste, bake first, then fill with the mixture, 
and set in a hot oven for a few minutes, to brown. 

DESSERTS. 

Apple, with Rice.—Pvel six apples, core them, cut them 
in half, and place them in a flat stewpan, with half a pint 
of water, four ounces of lump-sugar, a few cloves, and 
? & little cinnamon. Let them boil gently till they become 
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ounce of butter in 4 pan, add one onnce of flour and a gill ; quite soft, then remove them, and let the syrup boil away 
of. mitk; and stir till it is very thick; squeeze in a little { till reduced to a couple wf tablespoonfuls, when you strain 
Temon, and pour it over the fish. Cover the whole with it over the apples. Put into a stewpan half a pound of 
‘®rowned breadcrumb, and cook it in a good oven till the $ rice and a quart of water; leave it on the fire till it boils. 
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MISCELLANEOUS.—FAS 


Drain off the water, and add one pint of milk, four ounces 
of white sugar, and the thin rind of alemon. When the 
rice is thoroughly cooked, remove the lemon-rind, and 
work into it the yolks of three eggs; then put it in a heap 
on the dish in which it is to be served, place the apples on 
top, and cover the whole thoroughly with the whites of 
the eggs, beaten up into a stiff froth with one tablespoonful 
of lump-sugar. Sprinkle powdered sugar over, and bake 
half an hour in a cool oven. 

To Stew Dried Peaches for Tarts—Wash them well, and put 
them to soak for several hours, in milk-warm water suffi- 
cient to cover them. Put them to stew in the same water, 
and, when nearly done, throw off some of the water, 
leaving just enough for a rich juice, to which add sugar, 
orange-peel, and a few allspice. To one quart of fruit, 
put two quarts of water, and half a teaspoonful of ground 
allspice, Bake in pastry. 

Victoria Pudding.—Boil two ounces of sago with six 
ounces of sugar in half a pint of water for three-quarters 
of an hour, add six ounces of fresh fruit, again boil for an 
hour, and then put it into a mold; let it stand until celd, 
when turn it out and pour a little syrup round the base. 
Milk may be eaten with it. 

Brown-Bread Pudding.—Take half a pound of very stale 
bread, rubbed through a sieve, and add to a pint of milk, 
well flavored with vanilla, aud in which three eggs have 
been thoroughly beaten; pour into a plain mold, steam 
fur two hours and a half, and serve with custard -sauce. 

CAKES. 

Sally Lunns.—The following is the answer to “Martha’s” 
inquicy: One pound of flour, two eggs, one ounce of butter, 
one teacupful of milk, and three teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder; first mix the baking-powder and flour, then add 
the eggs, which must be well beaten; the milk must be 
warmed, and the butter dissolved in it; then mix all 
together to a rather stiff dough; cut it into four pieces, 
which must be made into the shape of buns, and flattened 
with the hand. Put them into the oven at once, and bake 
for about twenty minutes, When removed from the oven, 
paint them over with a little egg and milk; cut, butter, 
and serve them as you would crumpets. 

Wufles—One quart of sour milk, four eggs well beaten 
with this, and with three ounces of butter melted, half a 
teaspoonful of salt—all must be well beaten together; two 
teaspoonfuls of carbonate of soda, rubbed into six ounces 
of flour, then the whole made into a batter as quickly as 
possible, and baked on a griddle, about two tablespoonfuls 
to each waffle, They should be exceedingly light. Instead 
of sour milk, half a teaspoonful of baking-powder may be 
used, and sweet milk, The use of the sour milk and the 
soda—an acid and an alkali—is to produce fermentation ; 
and, as these are already mixed in the baking-powder, the 
result is similar, 

Monkey-Cake.—To about a quartern of dough, add three 
or four eggs well beaten, half a pound of butter, and the 
same quantity of moist sugar, with three-quarters of a 
pound of currants. Mix all thoroughly together and bake 
ina hot oven. This makes an excellent cake. 

Jumbles.—One and a half pounds of flour; one pound of 
sugar; three-quarters of a pound of butter; four eggs, 
leaving out two of the whites; and a glass of rose or peach 
water. Roll them thin in fine powdered sugar. 

Smull Cukes.—Beat half a pound of butter to a cream, 
add one pound of flour, half a pound of sifted sugar, a 
glass of brandy, and five oggs. Cut with a wineglass and 
bake. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ferns.—The best mode of skeletonizing ferns is as 
follows: Seak the leaves in rain-water fill they are decom- 
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} posed, or allow them to stand in the sun, immersed in rain- 
¢ water, for about a fortnight; if pulpy and decomposed, 
¢ proceed as follows: Put a card under each leaf and float it, 
; then with a camel’s-hair brush remove the skin, turn the 
$ leaf upside-down into a basin of clean water, and remove 
the skin on the other side, and brush the fleshy part out 
lengthwise, taking care not to break the veins. A quicker 
way is to dissolve three ounces of soda in one quart of bvil- 
ing water, add one and a half ounces of slack-lime, boil ten 
minutes, pour off the clear solution, bring it to the boil 
again, put in the leaves, and boil briskly for an hour, 
adding hot water as it boils down. Rub a leaf between the 
fingers under the water, aud when the pulp comes off easily 
the leaves are done. : To ‘bleach after skeletonizing: Mix 
one drachm of chloride of lime with one pint of water, 
' adding a little acetic acid. Steep the leaves in this for ten 
minutes, but not long enongh to get brittle. They should 
be white when finished. Put them in clean water and float 
them on cardboard till dry. 
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CLEANLINESS Next To GopLINE8s.—No one can be really 
healthy who lives in a place full of foul smells and impure 
air. Our sense of smell was given us, in great measure, 
to teach us what is unwholesome and should be avoided. 
Dust and dirt bring sickness. along with them, and, 
especially in towns, constant war must be waged against 
them. You cannot be said to “clean” a room when you 
merely move the dirt from one part to another; yet this is 
what is constantly done in flapping furniture over with a 
dry duster: a damp one, to which the dirt will stick, should 
be used, if you wish to make a place really clean. If, 
however, this would spoil your things, then, at least, wipe 
them with a dry cloth, from which the dust may afterward 
be shaken into a proper place. 


How to CLEAN Pampas-Grass.—A correspondent asks us 
this question. In reply, we would say: Lay the sprays in 
a bath full of water, either cold or tepid; then take a picce 
of yellow soap in the hand, dip it in water, and gently and 
lightly work it up from the stem to the point, turning the 
grass with the other hand gradually. The soap must not 
be rubbed up and down, or it will break the delicate 
branches, but just passed upward. This will cleanse the 
grass. Then take it out, rinse it thoroughly and carefully 
in clean water; put it in a cloth, and delicately press it; 
lastly, lay it in the sun, or shake it softly before a fire. 
Only, care is required. The grass then reassumes ite 
beautiful white glistening appearance. 





Tue Dancer oF Bap P iumptne is the subject of a 
recent article in a medical journal, The writer says that 
so many plunibers are inefficient, and plumbing so often 
gets out of order, that it is dangerous to have wash-basins, 
etc., in a bed-room, or next to it.. He advises a return to 

$ the old-fashioned system of putting these things in the rear 
of the house, where, if the plumbing gets out of order, and 
sewer-gas escapes, no one can be harmed. To sleep, he 
saye, in an infected room, is almost certain death. 


Many White Gros-Grains have black watered stripes, 
or else there are white figures brocaded on a black ground, 
alternating with plain white stripes. 





FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 
Fic. 1.—Visrtrné-Dress; or Dark-Brown Corpep &1uK, 
The skirt is laid in many narrow plaits, with side-panels 
of rich watered silk. The dolman is of brown corded silk. 
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lined with dark-green satin, and trimmed with fur. 


Bonnet of dark-green velvet, with upright quill-feathers. } 


Fic. 11 — WALKING-Dress, OF GREEN CASHMERE. The 
underskirt is of dark-green velvet; the cashmere is draped 
and quite long in front, and falls plainly at the back, over 
a large tournure. The bodice is of green velvet, like the 
skirt, with vest and sleeves of the cashmere; the vest hooks 
underneath green velvet sides. Hat of dark-green velvet, 
trimmed with ribbon the shade of the cashmere. 

Fig. 111.—Carri aGe-Dress, OF DARK-BLUE PopLin. The 
plaited underskirt is plain; the overskirt 1s made quite 
full, is edged with a band of beaver-fur, and is louped on 
the hips, The mantle is of beaver-fur, has broad tabs at 
the back, with “wings” on the sleeves, and the whole is 
edged with balls of beaver-fur. Felt hat, trimmed with 
blue velvet, and feathers the color of the beaver. 

Fig. 1v.—WALKING- Drgss, oF WinE-CotoRED WOOLEN 
Goons, with raised epots dotted over it. The underskirt is 
of plain silk; the woolen material is plaited to the bodice, 
and slightly draped at the back to show the silk under- 
skirt; « band of velvet ornaments the front of the skirt, as 


well as forms a ceinture around the bodice, the collar, and } 


a lappel on the left side of the front of the bodice. Hat of 
black felt, with a soft crown of silk, and trimmed with 
loops of spotted foulard and a stiff aigrette. 

Fig. v.—WAaALKING-Drees, OF CHESTNUT-BROWN Roven 
Wooten Mareriat. The skirt is plain in front, with 
panels of the same color, striped crosswise by a plush stripe ; 
at the back, it hangs quite plain over a large tournure, 
The bodice has folds of the striped plush material, with a 
velvet vest; velvet bow-and-ends on the left side. Large 
felt hat, trimmed with chestnut-colored ribbon. 

Fig. vi.— WALKInG- Dress, oF DARK-Biue WooLen 
MATERIAL. The underskirt is of blue, striped with dull- 
red lines, and is laid in full plaits at the back; the over- 
skirt is of plain dark-blue, fancifully draped on right side 
in front, and lightly looped on the left side at the back, 
The bodice is: laid in plaits from the shoulklers to the waist, 
and has a jabot, collar, and cuffs of dark-biue canvas, striped 
with red. Blue felt hat, faced with dull-red velvet, and 
trimmed with blue feathers. 

Fig. v11.—VisitE, oF SNUFF-Brown Bovc.é-Cioru, made 
with full habit-basque at the back, and square ends at the 
sides and front. The revers, sleeve-bordering, and cape are 
of brown Astrakhan-cloth. 

Fig. viii.—Murr, or Gray ASTRAKHAN- Fur, trimmed 
with cords and tassels. 

Fig. 1x.—Hovuse-Dress, or Gray CAMEL’s-Hatk AND 
Buiack Vetvet. The underskirt of velvet is laid in full 
plaits. The gray cashmere tunic is plain, long, draped 
high on the hips, and falls in straight lines at the back, 
The jacket-bodice opens in front over a black velvet vest, 
and is in full habit-plaits at the back. Black velvet collar 
and cuffs. 

Fig. x.—Hovse-Dress, oF BLuE SuRAH. The overskirt is 
lightly looped over a skirt of the same material, trimmed 
with three gathered flounces. The bodice has basque slit 
on the hips, is very slightly pulled at the back, and has a 
vest of the same material loosely confined under a broad 
belt fastened with a mother-of-pearl buckle. 

Fie, x1.—Lace SLEEVE FOR AN EventnG-Dress, trimmed 
with ribbon. This sleeve is pretty in either black or 
white lace, according to the gown it is to be worn with, 
and the ribbon should, of course, correspond with the color 
of the dress. A pair of such sleeves is valuable to replace 
the ordinary sleeve of the gown for more dressy occasions, 
and help to give variety to the wardrobe. 
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2 under at the arms, and is trimmed with a band of black 
velvet. The collar and bows are also of black velvet. 
Gray felt hat, with black and gray feathers, 

Fig, xul.—Front oF Mourninc-Jacket, Mane or Dicr- 
PATTERNED WOOLEN, trimmed with ecrépe, The jacket 
} fastens slantwise in front. Coliar and pointed cuffs of 
» crépe, 

Fig. x1v.—Boa, oF Mink-Fur, finished with tassels of 
, the same. 

3 Fie. xv.—WALKING- Dress, OF MyrtLe-Green Ciorn. 
> The foundation is of dark-green silk, and the skirt is edged 
; with a kilt-plaiting of silk, The skirt is trimmed with two 
} bands of fancy block-trimming. The pointed bodice opens 
; over a vest made of the block-trimming, and has bretelles 
3 of dark-green velvet, which pass just over the shoulder, 
Fig. xv1.—Back oF MovurninG Jacket. The back fits 
closeiy to the figure, and has a seam down the centre, 
Fig. xv11.—Boa, or Sitver-Fox Fur, finished with tassels 
| at the ends, 
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Fig. xvi11.—Hart, or Gray Fett, trimmed with a band of 
gray Astrakhan and with gray stiff feathers, 

Fig. xix.—Bonnet, or Brown Ve ver, edged with a 
band of gray chinchilla, and trimmed with large bows of 
} brown satin ribbon. 

»  Fia. xx.—Bonnet, oF Buack Vetvet, trimmed very high 

in front, with loops of black satin ribbon and two dark-red 
| birds. 

GENERAL REMARKS8.—Woolen fabrics are still preferred 

8 above all others for ordinary wear. In fact, silk and 
velvet are unknown in many wardrobes. In many cases, 
; two varicties of woolen goods are combined in one dress, 
> plain and striped or barred goods both being employed. 
§ » - The colors remain much the same as those of the past 
} winter, and no one color can be said to be absolutely 
; the most fashionable. 
2 Velvet and silk stripes, plaids, and crossbars, wide, narrow, 
> and pin-stripes, are all popular, in combination with plain 
} material. Whole suits are often made of the pin or very 
$ narrow striped material—a vest, with cuffs, collar, and 
revers, being of some plain goods. 
$ There is but very little change in the manner of muking dresses. 
? Basques with vests and revers are still worn. Long full 
$ a 

draperies are generally preferred, though some tall slender 
persons adapt the shorter drapings. Jacket-bodices slope 
away below the waist, to show a waistcoat. Soft surah and 

crépe-de-Chine are still used for full vests. Collars are 

very high; some few are made to turn ever, but are still 
high. Sleeves are made much looser above the elbow. 

Darts are made somewhat higher than they were formerly. 

The shoulder-seams are still short. All bodices are much 

whaleboned, to give the tailor-made appearance to them, 
: Basques are usually short on the hips. Buttons on dresses 
are of small or medium size, but very large on all wraps. 

Cloaks and all wraps are made long for ordinary useful 
wear, but the shorter mantle or visite is considered more 
dressy. Fur is largely used for the trimming of all wraps. 

Bonnets and hats are still worn very high, the trimming 
usually narrow and massed in front on the bannets; but 
more latitude is given to hats, where the trimming is still 
high, but can be worn on the sides. 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rue pes Petits CHAmpPs. 
One of the prettiest of the new hats of the senson, 
so far, is the “Bolero,” which is very becoming, and 





Fie. x11.—WakkIno-Costume, or SrrrPep Bouci£-Ciorn. } has the merit of unexaggerated form and height. It is: 
The underskirt is laid in broad plaits. The overdress falls ; a reproduction ef the hat worn by Spanish: dancers,. 
in a long point in front, shows the plaits at the side, falls 3 the crown being higher than in the original, but the- 
in long drapery at the back, where it is slightly looped, $ broad turned-up brim all around being preserved. It 
The short wrap is laid in ful) plaits in front, is turned } comes in felt, im all the different dark shades that are- 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 





mow fashionable, the only trimming being a large cockade 
of faille ribbon, or of fuille intermixed with velvet, 
which is placed at the left side of the crown, The wide 
reversed brim, which gives the hat something of the 
compact becuminguess of the turban hat, is sometimes 
covered with velvet, or dotted with jet nail-heads of the 
same color as the felt. An attempt is now being made to 
iutruduce the large poke-bonuet for winter-wear; but 
I hardly think that the effort will succeed. If it does, 
the bunnets of that shape will be bigger aud more clumsy 
aud cumbrous than.ever—an inevitable reaction from the 
tiny capote that has been in favor for so long. There is 
alse talk of reviving the long-disused bounet-cap, a ruche 
of white tulle placed around the insidy of the brim of a 
moderate-sized or very large bonnet. Elderly ladies who 
can remember what a nuisunce these ruches used to be— 
continually getting soiled, and requiriug renewal —will 
hardly hail the report of their reintroduction with delight. 

The new materials of the season are very rich and 
handsome, and are proportionately expensive. Heavy faille 
or bengaline, figured or striped with plush or with velvet, 
contest the palm with figured or plaid velvet—or, more 
maguificent still, with velvet figured with large scattered 
flowers in uncut velvet, these flowers being outlined with 
geld thread. One pattern shows large overlapping velvet 
blucks on a satiu ground, Another has waved lines of 
velvet, a quarter of an inch wide, on a heavy corded silk 
ground, 
alternately of satin and velvet, or satin and plush, or velvet 
and plush, the latter style being extremely rich in effect. 
All these are in solid colors. Then there are velvets 
plaided with uncut velvet in two shades of the same 
oolor as the groundwork ; and striped velvet, with narrow 
stripes imitating gold embroidery sunk in the velvet; and 
stamped-velvet stripes, alternating with satin stripes figured 
with plush or velvet. For wraps, are shown velvets in 
subdued cashmere colors, the hues being very delicate and 


There are materials in two-inch wide stripes, ; 





dinner and reception-dresses, either in satin, or in satin 
and velvet, with some admixture of silk-muslin of precisely 
the same tint. Silk-muslin is a good deal used fur veiling 
the front of ball-dresses, instead of lace. 

A charming novelty in jewelry is the philopoena bracelet. 
It is composed of a slender gold bangle or porte-bonheur, 
from which is suspended an almond in chased dead-gold, 
slightly open at the side, so as to show within the double 
kernel, represented by two garnets, or two carbuncles, or 
formed of red enamel, The philopoena almond is supposed 
to bring good-luck, and takes the place of the former 
novelty in that line—the trefoil—which superseded, in its 
turn, the ugly and inartistic pig. Trefoils are still worn 
as brooches, either in gold or in precious stones, One of 
the handsomest that I have seen was formed of three 
pear-shaped cabochon emeralds, with the centre and the 
stem composed of small diamonds, Three pear-shaped 
pearls were set as a brooch, in this way, as a wedding- 
present to the Princess Maria-Josepha of Saxony from a 
Parisian lady of rank, 

‘The most fashionable flower for house or table decoration, 
this season, is the “ hydrangea,” It is employed in large 
masses in one of its three colors—blue, pink, or white— 
no admixture of color being permitted. Very wide surah 
scarfs, in a delicate contrasting hue, are used to envelop 
the tub or vase containing the flowers, which must be 
set close together and show as little of the foliage as 
possible. White surah is used with the pink hydrangea, 
pale-Llue with the white, and pale-pink with the blue. 
This style of floral decoration is exceedingly tasteful, as 
well as effective. 

Fans are to be a good denl reduced in size, so far as 
those decorated with hand- painting on silk or satin are 
concerned. Duvelleroy, the greatest fan-mounter of Paris, 
has decreed twelve inches as the width of a fan-leaf of 


that nature. Gauze fans are still shown of very large 
di 





artistic, and the prevailing tiuts being dull-blue and faded- 
rose. In the striped materials just described, the solid 
cvlors are all in subdued tones—garnet, seal-brown, helio- 
trope, and dark-gray being the fashionable shades of the 
season. These stuffs are very expensive—costing, even in 
Paris, from five dollars to fifteen dollars per yard. But 
there will not be a great quantity of these costly fabrics 
employed in any one tvilette. They will be used for the 
plain underskirt, and the short overskirt or panier-drapery 
and sash at the back will be composed of plain material 
matching the groundwork, as will also be the corsage. 
Cashmere, striped or figured with velvet or with plush, 
is shown four less dressy costumes, and is far less expensive. 

Corsages fur demi-toilette are a good deal worn cut open 
at tue neck in a deep point, both in front and at the back, 
th. material being drawn back iu flat folds from this 
opening, Which is filled in either with folds of a contrasting 
material, or with rows of lace set transversely over silk 
matching the dress in hue. Sometimes, these pointed 
openings are filled in with jet,a broad, band of jet passe- 
menterie encircling the throat. This band fastens at the 
eide of the neck, the juncture of the two ends being con- 
cealed by a jet ornament. Side-panels are more in yogue 
than ever, and are now woven in various stuffs expressly 
for skirt-ndornment. Some of these are in heavy-patterned 
Spanish lace; others are in white faille with a stripe of 
exquisitely-tinted flowers in their natural hues, brocaded 
down the centre; and others still are finely embroidered 
by hand with colored crystal beads, or with jet beads and 
bugles on black satin. Jackets in every fourm and of all 
sorts of ‘material are immensely popular. A pretty Spanish 
jacket fur morning-wear is in mignonette-green velvet, 
and opena over a full skirt-front in gold-yellow crape. 
A band of velvet confines this skirt-front at the waist. 
Hepiotrope and silver-gray are very fashiovable colors for 














The latest craze amongst the Parisian fashionables is for 
light-yellow kid boots for street-wear. This new foot- 
covering has no good quality to recommend it, as it is 
perishable, is unbecoming to the foot—of which it increases 
the apparent size—and looks ill with dark dresses, It is 
@ passing fancy which will disappear before the wet and 
muddy pavements of winter. 

Lucy H. Hoorer. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fic. 1.—Girw's Coat, OF DARK-GREEN CLoTH. It is long 
and plain, and fastened across from top to the bottom by 
brandebourgs. The collar is of dark-green velvet. Cream- 
colored felt hat, trimmed with dark-green velvet and 
feathers. 

Fig. 1.—Girw’s Coat, or Rouen Gray Cuoru. It is 
plain in front, aud laid in large plaits at the back; it is 
trimmed down each side of the front, around the neck and 
the bottom of the skirt, with a band of gray Astrakhan- 
cloth, The toque is of gray cloth, trimmed with a narrow 
band of Astrakhan-cloth and balls of Astrakhan. 

Fie. 11.~Girw’s Costums, oF Dark-BLuE Serncx. The 
underskirt is laid in large box-plaits. ‘The tunie is full 
and draped on the hips. The jacket is of dark-biue cleth, 
with a shoulder-cape lined with dark-red satin, both cape 
and jacket being trimmed with mink-fur. Hat of derk- 
blue felt, trimmed with a large rosette of dark-red, rilbon. 

Fic. 1v.—Gir's Toqur, or Nasturtium-Brown VELVET, 
puckered iuto a wavy crown, and encircled with a band of 
shaded gray raccoon, Gilt clasp, crescent-shaped. Upright 
cluster of stiff brown feathers, veined with gold. 

Fie. v~Stat-Skin Toque, with small .imitation fox- 
heads and a cluster of brown ribbon in front. 
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PLUSH CAP. MOURNING-JACKET. 
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HOUSE-PRESSES. 
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DESIGNS OF RO:ES 


FOR PAINTING, OUTLINE-WORK, OR APPLIQUE. 











ERMINIE MARCH. 





As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 545 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
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ERMINIE MARCH. 
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WALKING-DRESS. 

















